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THE RHONE RIVER AND VALLEY. 


VIESCH, AT THE FOOT OF THE EAGGISCHORN, 


Wira the July number of our Magazine a 
new volume commences—the twenty-fourth. 
We do not propose to bore our readers with a 
lang and statistical article, showing how much 
wé have improved mankind by the publication 
of our serial, or to inform the public how 
many thousand copies have been issued since 
the Magazine made its first appearance, twelve 
years ago; but we will state, in a brief man- 
ner, that the circulation of BALLovu’s Montu- 
Lx is larger now than ever before, that it 
meets. with a ready sale from the counters of 
the periodical dealers, that subscribers still 
show their love for the publication by renew- 
ing their subscriptions, and that dozens of 

1 


letters reach us each week from mothers and 
fathers, from e¥ery section of the country, 
commending us for placing so attractive an 
intellectual feast before the community at.so 
low a price,and expressing wonder how it 
can be done. 

While returning thanks for the compliments 
received from the hands of patrons and the 
prese, we would state that the past year has 
been one of anxiety and perplexity, on accouat 
of the high price and the scarcity of white 
paper. We did not, however, lose sight of our 
patrons’ interest, and have put more expense 
in the Magazine than ever before, hoping that 
our reward would ultimately come along witi 
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the decline in the price of paper, and the re- 


moval of the onerous United States tax on © 


information. 

With these few words to our patrons, we 
will now turn our attention to the illustration 
on the first page, a view of Viesch, a pictur- 
esque and noted little village at the foot of the 
Ezggischorn,in the valley of the Rhone. It 
is well known to tourists that the Rhone is 
one of the most wonderful and interesting 
rivers in Europe. Rising in the Swiss Canton 
of Valais, not far from the sources of the Rhine, 
it pursues a circuitous but generally westward 
and southward course, towards the Gulf of 
Lyons in the Mediterranean Sea. Its length 
is about five hundred and eighty miles. 
Three hundred and fifty miles of it lie in 
France, and the remainder in one of the 
wildest and most picturesque regions of 
Switzerland. Plunging into the Lake of 
Geneva, its muddy waters emerge from it 
with a deep blue tint, but are soon made 
murky again by their union with the Arve. 
Its course isin many places through the 
most rugged mountain passes, and at the 
point where it enters France the scenery is * 
inexpressibly grand. 

In the engraving is a scene in the moun- 
tainous region through which the Rhone 

It represents a rude hamlet, situ- 
ated at the foot of the Eaggischorn. The 
hospice occupies a conspicuous place in the 
picture, as it does in the view itself, while on 
either hand tower the gigantic mountains 
covered with eternal snow. 

The inhabitants of the country through 
which the Rhone passes are simple and 
honest. They are hardy and healthy, and 
exceedingly industrious. Their attachment 
to their country is one of their most conspic- 
uous traits. They prefer to maintain the most 
wretched existence in their native land, rather 
than seek more lucrative employment beyond 
its limits. Their pursuits ar§ simple, being 
chiefly agricultural, Basket-making, and 
such light work, is carried on to a considerable 
extent, 

In the second engraving accompanying this 
subject, we present a scene illustrative of peas- 
ant life in this region. Hard work and poor 
fare is the lot of the peasants, but we have no 
doubt they are happier than many a rich city 
resident, troubled with sleepless nights and 
indigestion, dreams of poverty, and a prey to 
sharpers. Some of our Boston citizens are 
pow rambling along the Rhone, and they write 
home enthusiastic letters. 
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ANIMAL FLOWEBS. 

On the next page we present to the reader 
another beautiful collection of flower-shaped 
Polyps, or animal flowers of the ocean. Fig- 
ure 1 in the engraving is a Serpent-Haired 
Anemone; so called because it seems to be 
shrouded in a shower of serpent-like hair, 
falling from its mouth. These projections are 
its tentacleg by méans of which its food is 
seized and conveyed to its mouth, which is 


seen in the centre of the mass. Figure 2 is. 


a glassy Sea-Cucumber. This is regarded as 
one of the most perfect of all these wonders 


of nature. The body is covered with a soft, 
leathery skin, sometimes furnished with cal- 
careous plates or granules without spines. 
Along the sides are rows of feet or suckers, 
by means of which the motion of the animal 
is obtained. The mouth is surrounded by a 
row of branching and retractile tentacles, sup- 
ported on an osseous ring which forms the 
rudiment of an internal skeleton. The sexes 
are distinct; some multiply by fissuration, but 
most by means of eggs. Figure 8 is a Sea- 
Urchin. This animal inhabits a globular case, 
with a flat base, formed of calcareous plates 
accurately fitted together in rows of larger 
alternating with smaller plates, the former 
covered upon the outside with movable spines 
like coarse bristles. These spines give to the 
animal the means of moving about. With 


them it also seizes upon its prey, and passes. 


it along to its mouth, which is in the centre: 
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ANIMAL FLOWERS 


portion of the shell. This being furnished 
with 4 powerful arrangement of teeth, sniall 
shell fish and crabs are easily devoured. Fig- 
ure 4 is a Many-Fingered Alyconium. Each 
finger-like cell contains a Polyp, with tentacles 
like a Floret. All of these Polyps are vitally 


attached to a central spine, which binds the 
entire group into one compound animal re- 
sembling a compound flower, ‘There are 
numerous mouths to this animal, each leading 
to a separate stomach and by means of them 
food and nourishment are conveyed to it. 

We shall resume this subject at some 


day, trusting In the meantime that our brief 
mention of these wonderful objects may induce 
some of our readers to investigate the matter 
for themselves. They will find the study not 
only pleasant but profitable and no one who 
searches for cause and effect will regret the 


time or the small sum expended in producing 


such brilliant results. An aquarium is a 
never-ceasing source of pleasure. By its aid 


the first lessons can be taken, as profitably as 


those learned in a school-house, and may serve 
to yield much enjoyment to the children tn 
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IN-DOOR PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
During the summer months there are many 
days when children cannot play out of doors 
on account of the heat and rain. After they 
are tired of reading or studying, they must 
have some amusement to keep them out of 
mischief. This article, and the illustrations, 
will show parents and the little folks how a 
complete set of furniture can be made out of 
a common article, simple and. inexpensive, 
consisting of yellow peas, a sharp penknife, 
and some slight pieces of stick, like those 
used for the round lucifer-matches. Twelve 
hours before intending to commence work, 
place about half a cupful of the whole yellow 
peas in a basin of cold water, and allow them 
to remain in it, that they may soften and 
swell by the time they are required for use. 
Then strain the water off. Rub the peas 
slightly with a soft towel, to keep them from 
being so wet as to damp the fingers of the 
worker, or soften the points of the sticks. 
When thus soaked and rubbed, they will - 
be solid, yet sufficiently soft to admit the ¢ 
pointed ends of the round sticks being 
fixed into them. Take one of the long \V 
round sticks, break four pieces off from it, 
all of one size, and about an inch in length. 
The four sticks can be longer or shorter 
than an inch, but it must be borne in mind 
that all the other pieces of stick afterwards 
broken off must be in relative yroportion 
for that one figure. 

Take a penknife, and carefully point both 
ends of each of the four sticks severed from 
the long one. Then select from the plate 
before you four nice peas, as nearly as possi- 
ble of one size. Take one of the four pointed 
sticks in the right hand, and one of the peas 
in the left, and carefully holding them be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of each hand, 
gently press the pointed end of the stick far 
enough into the softened pea to make it hold 
firmly. Then take another /pea, and fix it on 
the same way to the opposite point of the stick. 

Take another of the four sticks and fasten 
it into the last-used pea, so that it may form 
aright angle with the stick already in it; the 

- object being to make a square. Take another 
pea, press it on the point of the last-used 
stick then take a third stick, and fix the point 
of it into this pea—thus having two right 
angles or three sides of a square. A pea 
stuck on the opposite point of this stick, and 
the fourth stick stuck one point in the first 
and the opposite one in the last pea men 
completes the square, 
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This square willbe firm and straight, or . 
uneven and rickety, exactly inasmuch as the 
four pointed sticks used are of one length, 
and have been gently and firmly stuck into 
the peas. On these two contingences alone 
will depend the success or failure of the work- 
er, and hence too great care cannot be taken 
on these two points. 

Premising that our square is complete in 
form and strength, take one of the long 
sticks, measure the length required to pass 
from one corner to the opposite one of the 
square, break it off the length considered 
sufficient, and also another stick the same 
length. Then break these two sticks exactly 
in half so that there are four short sticks of 
equal length Point both ends of each of 
these four short sticks, Take one nice yel- 
low pea, not too large, from the plate before 
you; and having the four short sticks ready 


pointed, take one and press the point into one 
side of the pea. Now take another short 
stick, and fix the point of it in the same pea, 
but directly opposite the last stick, so that it 
shall look, indeed, as though it were one . 
straight stick running through the tre of 
the pea. Take another short stick, push it 
into the same pea, but at an equal distance 
from each of the last two; then take the re- 
maining short stick, and fix it in the same 
pea oppos.te the last one. It will now have 
the appearance of two sticks running through 
the pea, and crossing each other in the centre. 

Now fasten these four sticks, with the pea 
in the centre, to the inside of the square first 
made, and for which it was measured. Todo 
this will require a little care by the young 
beginner as carelessness and haste will inevi- 
tably cause some of the peas to split, and then 
fresh ones will have to be inserted in their 
place, and hence the work in a measure done 
over again. But with very little care this 
vexation may be avoided, as the pointed ends 
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of the four short sticks should be pressed into 
the peas forming the corners of the square 
just half-way between the two sticks already 
in them, and, as the centre-piece is to lie flat, 
as nearly on a level with the square as possi- 
ble. This’ square with the centre filled, forms, 
in the present instance, the bottom of a small 
square basket. 

Now-cut and point four sticks, half as long 
again as those used for the sides of the square, 
and stick them into the four peas which form 
the corners of the square. These sticks are 
to form the sides of the basket, and hence must 
not be quite perpendicular to the square, but 
oblique or wider apart at the top than at the 
bottom. Fix four peas on the upright points 
of these sticks. Then take a long piece of 
stick. Measure the distance between two of 
the sticks on which the peas were last stuck. 
Break it off, and then break the same stick 
into two equal lengths; break six more sticks 
the same length as these two, and point both 
ends of the eight carefully. This done, take 
one of the eight pointed sticks, fix it into the 
side of one of the peas on the stick standing 
up from the corner of the square; then put 
another pea on the opposite end of the stick 
last used. Take another of the eight sticks, 
fix one point of it in the last pea, and the 
opposite point in the pea already on the stick 
standing up from the next corner of -the 
square. Repeat this on the three other sides 
with the remaining six sticks, The top part 
of the basket will now be a square about 
double the size of the bottom, and with a pea 
in the centre of each side, as well as at the 
corners of the square. 

Next take a long stick, and measure the 
length that will be required to go from the 
pea at the corner of the first or small square 
at the bottom of the basket, to the pea in the 
centre of the side of the large square at the 
top. Break off eight sticks of this length; 
and point the ends of each. Then fix them 
in the places for which they were measured. 
This will require a little patience; but if care 
be taken not to hold any part of the basket 
except the one stick at the moment in use, and 
the peas into which the points are to be stuck, 
it may be easily and safely accomplished. 

Our simple basket is now complete, with 
the exception of a handle; and to make that, 
five, six, seven, or eight pointed sticks, as the 
size of the basket may require, or the worker's 
taste may suggest, may be used, with peas 
between to make a half circle, the ends of the 
sticks on each side of it being fastened into 


the peas in the sides of the top of the basket. 
Round baskets can also be made, They 
are much prettier, and at the same time more 
difficult and complicated for an amateur. To 
make a circular basket, eight pointed sticks, 
of equal length, should be stuck into one pea, 
to make a circle, Peas should be stuck 
on the eight standing-out points of these 
sticks, then short sticks fastened between 
them to make the circle firm and complete. 
Eight more sticks must be used to stand up 
in these peas for the side of the basket; eight 
peas stuck on their top points, and eight sticks 
between them, as at the outside of the circle. 
The handle for the round basket can be either 
single or double. 


The double handle is made with two half- 
circles of peas and sticks of equal length and 
number; then some short sticks are stuck 
each end into opposite peas of the two single 
handles or half-circles. It is thus made wide 
and strong, and the two sticks at each end 
are stuck into peas at opposite sides of the 
basket. . 

The only difficnity in constructing this 
round basket is in making it firm, and keep- 
ing the pea which forms the centre of the 
circle at the bottom from splitting. But as 
circles made in this manner are requisite for 
wheels of carriages, perambulators, omni- 
buses, the tops of tables, and, indeed, for doz- 
ens of things that can be made with this pea- 
work, of great ingenuity and beanty, the 
little practice and patience which makes 
perfect is amply repaid by the result. 

To make a small drawing-room chair—or 
rather the model of one—with this work, cut 
and point four stick about half an inch in 
length. Fix these four sticks into one pea, to 
look like two sticks passing through the pea, 
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as’ described for the bottom of the square 
basket. Then press four peas on the four 
unoccupied points of those sticks. Take two 
more sticks about the length of those just 
used, point the ends, and stick each of them 
between two of the four peas. These sticks 
must be opposite one another ; and, as will be 
seen, we have no intention of making an 
absolutely square seat. Now measure the 
length required for a stick to pass from one 
pea to the other on a side where the two 
_ small ones had not filled up the space; cut off 
the stick, point and fix it in the space for 
which it was measured. For the front part 
of the seat, cut and point two sticks the slight- 
est degree shorter than any yet used in the 
chair; fix both of them in a pea, so as to 
form an obtuse angle; then stick the other 
ends into the two peas between which a space 
still remains. 
For the’ back of the chair, cut and point 
four sticks about three-quarters of an inch in 
length. Stick two of them, almost perpen- 
dicularly, one into each pea, between which 
runs the longest stick in the seat of the chair, 
and press a pea on each of the two upright 
points. Now take the two remaining sticks, 
and fix them into a pea, so that they form an 
angle. Then cut and point two shorter than 
these, and push them in the same pea on the 
opposite side, so that they also, thongh short- 
er, form an angle. Now fix the ends of the 
two longer sticks in the same pea as the first 
two upright sticks for the back were stuck, 
and this, being for the centre of the back, 
must be equally perpendicular to the seat as 
the two first were. Press two peas on the 
upright points of the two short sticks, the 
other ends of which are in the centre pea of 
the back. Then cut and point three sticks 
about the length of the two short ones; fix 
one’ of these sticks between the pea on the 
top of the perpendicular stick at the right 
side of the back, and the pea on the point of 
the short stick nearest to it. Take another 
stick, and fix it between the two centre peas 
at the top of the back. The third stick, if 
fastened between this pea on the other side 
and the pea at the point of the perpendicular 
stick at the left side of the back completes 
this part of the chair. 
For the legs of the chair, cut and point 
four short sticks about half an inch in length ; 
” put peas on one end of each of these four 
sticks; and fix the other ends into the four 
"peas which form the corners of the seat; the 

chair will then be complete. When the pieces 
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of pea-work are finished, they should be al- 
lowed to stand on a plain surface and dry. 
The peas soon shrink to their original size, 
retaining, however, the shapened points of 
the sticks in them, and thus render it firmer, 
and less liable to break. R 

Very elaborate forms, which are required 
to keep without breaking for some length of 
time, can be rendered still more secure by 
dipping the church, carriage, whatever it may 
be, in a*weak solution of gum as soon as it is 
finished, and before the peas have time to 
dry. If the piece of work that is wished to 
be strengthened is too large to be dipped in.a 
bowl of gum, the peas can be painted over 
with a camel-hair brush, dipped in the 
mucilage. 

This sort of play may be rendered very 
amusing, and the more ingenious those are who 
are engaged in it, the more satisfaction will 
be derived from its pursuit. 


THE ARCH ROCK. 

The engraving on page 11 is an excellent 
view of the famous Arch Rock at Mackiuaw, 
in Lake Huron. The island on which this 
curiosity is situated, lies at the entrance to 
the Straits of Mackinaw, which connect Lakes 
Huron and Michigan. The rock has been 
hollowed out into a cavern by the action of 
the water on the sand stone. The opening 
faces thie lake to the north, and the arch is 
one of the most perfect specimens of natural 
architecture extant. The interior forms a 
large cavern, and is, among other things, 
noted for its powerful reverberation of sounds. 
It is frequently visited by tourists, who are 
charmed with this wonderfal chef-d’ceuvre of 
Nature. The crown of the arch is about forty 
feet above the ground, and one hundred and 
forty feet above the lake. The yiew from 
the top is magnificent. 

The town of Mackinaw, near which tho 
Arch is situated, was early celebrated as a 
fur trading-post It is now a town with a 
population of about two thousand, and has a 
flourishing trade. It is the site of a military 
post of the United States—Fort Mackinaw— 
which is built on a rocky eminence, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and commands the 
town. 

Mackinaw is also a noted watering-place 
and fashionable resort for the people of the 
Western States and Canada. It is admirably 
situated for this purpose, and is thronged 
with visitors every season. To the tourist it 
is one of the most attractive spots in the 
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world, and it is a shame that its beauties are 
not more appreciated. It seems to be the 
firm conviction of the people of this country 
that America does not possess sufficient 
attractions for them, and they rush off to Eu- 


rope before they have seen anything of their 
own land. Now we would not be understood 
as condemning any one for wishing to see the 
wonders of the Old World; we simply say it 
shows a lack of common sense not to inform 
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one's self about one’s own country before seek- 
ing foreign lands. This great continent, from 
Baffin’s Bay to Cape Horn, has just as 
many attractions to the traveller as Europe, 
if indeed it has not more—the difference be- 
ing that in Europe one may witness the tri- 
umphs of human skill and art, and here the 


triumphs of Nature and Nature’s God. In 
its bold mountains, broad rivers, great lakes, 
and all the charms which make natural 
scenery attractive, America stands ‘without a 
peer. What a pity, then, that the Americans 
as a class seem to care so little for their 
country. 
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SUMMER IN THE WOODS, 


O, the blessed solitude 

Of the deep, majestic wood, 

In the fervent July days, 
Sheltered from the sun's fierce rays 
Safe from dusty, burning street, 
In this tranquil, cool retreat! 


Many years agone, when I 

Sauntered through life's hot July, 
When the fragrant breath of June 
Cooled the air of manhood’s noon, 
Here I walked with Mabel Clare, 


Safe from passion's scorching air. 


Ah, the love she gave to me! 

Soft and gentle, rich and free, 

Like the breath of apple-blooms, 
Stealing through the heart's dull rooms, 
As the luscious winds of May 

Melt the winter's chill away. 


How she lavished on my soul 
That rich love that was our goaM 
How each summer afternoon 
Waned until the evening moon 
Jewelled with her silver light 
Else the sable robe of Night! 


How we cherished those bright hours, 
Carpeted with wildwood flowers, 
Lengthening into blissful days, 
Sweetened by the wild-bird’s lays, 


As the magic days flew by 
To sweet Mabel Clare and I! 


Ah! we thought that sorrow ne'er 
Had in store a sigh or tear 

For the future days which should 
Settle o’er our sylvan wood: . 
Bright and happy, fair and clear, 
Looked the future to us here. 


But the angel Death one day 
Came relentlessly our way; 
Came, and bore my Mabel Clare 
Up to heaven's purer air; 
Leaving our majestic wood 
Deeper still in solitude. 


Ah, the sad and lonely ways, But when Death again shall come, f 
That were bright in other days! To add up life’s earthly sum, : 
Ah, the whispered, fervent vow, And I leave the shades of earth 
Which but dreams can bring me now! To dwell where sweet Love had birth, 
Ah, the perfect bliss of yore! _ I know who will meet me there,— 
Ne’er shall earth-life view it more. My own darling Mabel Clare. 
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FALELAND ISLANDS. 

This is the name given to a remarkable 
group of islands belonging to Great Britain, 
lying in the South Atlantic, betweent he fifty- 
first and fifty-third degrees of south latitude, 
and the fifty-seventh and sixty-second degrees 
of longitude west from Greenwich. They 
consist altogether of about two hundred 
islands, large and ‘small, only two of which— 
East and West Falkland—are of any con- 
siderable size. The former occupies an area 
of three thousand square miles, and the latter 
of two thousand square miles. The others 
vary in. size, from islands sixteen miles in 
length, and eight in breadth, to mere islets of 
half a mile diameter. The whole group is 
indented in a remarkable manner by numer- 
ous bays and harbors, which afford fine 
anchorages for vessels. The- population is 
small, being not over eight hundred. The 
only town is an English settlement, called 
Stanley, at the head of Port William, an inlet 
on the northeast coast. Itis a free port, is 
easily entered, is well protected, and affords 
asafe anchorage. Itis a favorite resort for 
vessels in those waters, as they may there ob- 
tain fresh beef, fowls, vegetables and fresh 
water in abundance, and at very moderate 
charges. 

The south coast is so low and fiat, that it 
cannot be seen from the deck of a vessel five 
miles distant, but oh the north, the shore is 
very high and abrupt, and further inland the 
hills attain a height of twenty-two hundred 
feet. Parts of the islands are very rocky, and 
a curious geological spectacle may be wif- 
nessed on the hills, in the form of streams of 
stones which appear to flow down their rocky 
sides. These streams are generally from 
twenty to thirty feet wide, but in some places 
extend to a width of over a quarter of a mile. 
Viewed from the heights, the islands present 
a strikingly bleak and desolate appearance. 
The surface is generally covered with a long, 
coarse grass, which is most luxuriant in those 
places where it is washed by the spray of the 
sea. There are no trees, but. in November 


and December the islands are literally cov-- 


ered with a variety of sweet-scented wild 
flowers. The climate is not changeable, and 
is remarkably salubrious, there being no ex- 
tremes of either heat or cold. The ordinary 
range of the thermometer is between thirty 
and fifty degrees in the winter, and between 
fortyland sixty-five degrees in the summer. 
So far as yet tried, all kinds of vegetables 
produced in England have been found to 
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thrive here, but fruit and bread-stuffs cannot 
be raised. 

The principal occupation of the inhabitants 
consists in raising wild cattle. Originally a 
few animals were landed by the settlers from 
Buenos Ayres, and the natural increase of 
these has been so great, that they now num- 
ber fully one hundred thousand, or more. 
They grow to a large size, and are very fat. 
The wild horses of the islands are especially 
noted for their excellence. 

Seals and wild fowl are found to a great 
extent. The engraving on page 12 represents 
a cliffon the coast, covered with birds, who 
deposit large quantities of eggs along the 
shore. The penguins, albatrosses and others, 
have worn difficult paths in the sides of the 
cliffs by walking to and fro between their 
nests and the water. The whalers engaged in 
these waters, some years ago, used frequently 
to run into some of the numerous inlets and 
anchor, and await the approach of the whales 
which come into the bays in search of food, 
where they could secure them. The sailors 
would ascend the heights by the paths made 
by the birds, and obtain regular supplies of © 
fresh eggs, and fowls. Wild geese were so 
numerous, and so easily killed, that in the 
course of a long cruise, the men made a com- 
mon practice of gathering supplies of fine 
feathers, which they either took home for 
beds, or sold after the voyage was ended. 

It is not likely that the islands will ever be 
of much use, save as a station for supplying 
vessels with fresh water and provisions. 


TOWER ROCK, ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

On page 15 we give a view of this famous 
landmark. It is nearly equi-distant from St. 
Louis and the mouth of the Ohio, on the west 
side. It is a column about fifty feetindiame- - 
ter, rising fifty feet in height above the ordi- 
nary surface of the water, and crowned with a 
luxurious growth of stunted trees and shrub- 
bery. Higher up, on the Illinois shore of the 
river, is a mass of rock, nearly sixty feet high, 
which, from its peculiar shape, and from an 
aperture in the southern side, has obtained 
the appellation of “ The Devil’s Bake Oven.” 
This latter appears to have been, by some 
violent means separated from the adjacent 
cliff that overhangs it. In descending the 
Mississippi, ona pproaching Tower Rock, there 
will be noticed in its neighborhood several 
other masses of rock resembling columns and 


towers; these, however, are not isolated, but 
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are connected with the shore, whereas the here stronger than anywhere else on the 
tower stands alone in the river, in the centre river, below the “Rapids.” In the vicinage, 


ofa deep channel, breasting a current that is on both shores, are several other curiously 
i! 
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formed rocks, which have obtained fanciful 
appellations, as the “ Devil’s Pulpit,” “ Devil’s 
Grave,” etc. A few miles further up, on the 
M:ssouri shore, are the “ Cornice Rocks,” so 
called from the appearance of their tops, 
which look as if regularly wrought into a 
cornice. These rocks extend to the height 
of one hundred and fifty feet perpendicularly 
above the surface of the river. They forma 
solid wall, rising out of the water, and stretch- 
ing along its margin for a considerable dis- 
tance, marked the whole way by the cornice, 
which seems to have been produced by the 
abrasion of a mighty current that formerly 
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swept near the top of the rocks, The “Cor- 
nice Rocks,” “Tower Rock,” ete., on the 
Missouri side of the Mississippi, form what 
may be termed the spur of the Merrimack 
hills, a line of highlands that extend north- 
westwardly to the Gasconade River. The 
“Devil’s Bake Oven,” diagonally opposite the 
“Tower Rock,” is the abrupt termination of 
the “ Illinois Bluffs,” those stupendous cliffs, 
averaging one hundred and fifty feet in height, 
which enclose the.“American Bottom,” and 
extend semi-circularly from above the mouth 
of the Missouri to this point, having all the 
way the same cornice, or water-marks, which 
characterize the “Cornice Rocks,” 
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QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN. 

The engraving on this page is different from 
the usual portraits of this unfortunate lady. 
It is taken from a rare print by Hollar, after 
Holbein, and is believed to be one of the best 
likenesses of Anne in existence, The events 
of her brief and romantic life are so well 
known to the general reader, that we shall 
simply offer here a mere outline of her history. 

She was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and at the age of fifteen went to France as 
maid of honor to the Princess Mary of Eng- 
land, betrothed to Louis XII., but did not re- 
turn to England with her mistress, who was 
left a widow three years later. She was at- 
tached to the household of the Queen of 


. Francis I., and after the death of that lady 


entered the service of the Duchess of Alengon, 
the sister of the French king. Finally she 
returned to England, and became maid of 
honor to Queen Catharine, the wife of 
Henry VIIL. 

While at the French court, she was noted 
for the liveliness and indecency of her con- 
versation, as well as for her beauty and ac- 
complishments ; but on her return to England, 
cue became “ the very pink of propriety,” in 
all things. She attracted the attention of the 
king, who was not slow to avow his passion 
for her; but she refused to listen to his ad- 
vances, although she declared her love for 
him. She told him that as there could be no 
marriage between them, he having a wife al- 
ready, she had engaged to marry Lord Per- 
cy of Northumberland. The king, however, 
was not to be put off in this way, so he set to 
work to get rid of his wife, which undertaking 
was accomplished in a manner too familiar to 
all to require repetition here. Queen Catha- 
rine was diverced, and the king privately 
married Arae Boleyn, first creating her 
Marchioness of Pembroke. The Reformation 
was now in progress, and its political events 
greatly aided the unscrupulous monarch in 
carrying out his plans. The new queen was 
crowned on the Ist of June, 1533, and three 
moriths later gave birth to a daughter, des- 
tined to become the great Queen Elizabeth. 

Anne Boleyn’s happiness was now at its 
height, but was not of long duration. The 
affections of the king were finally alienated — 
from her by one of her own maids of honor, 
Jane Seymour; and Henry, taking advantage 
of her thoughtless conduct, brought her to 
trial upon grave charges affecting her honor 
as a wife, and her loyalty as a subject. The 
trial was conducted with unnecessary harsh- 
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ness on the king's part, and resulted in her 


conviction. The sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon her, and she was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, on the 26th of May, 1536. 

Her character is one concerning which it 
is extremely difficult for the impartial student 
of history to form a decided opinion. She 
lived during one of the most momentous 
periods of the world’s progress, and was con- 
cerned actively in its events. Being the 
friend of the Reformers, she has been as in- 
judiciously praised by them, as she has been 
denounced by the Roman Catholics, each 
party seeming to think that the question of 
her individual reputation 
can affect the great prin- 
ciples at issue between 
them. The latest light that 
has been shed upon the 
subject is from the history 
of Mr. Froude, who de- 2 
fends the character of Gm 
Henry in a masterly 
manner, and yet he has not 
proved what he undertakes & 
to prove; for no earthly 
power can conceal from 
the world the selfish and 
corrupt character of Henry. 
He repudiated the Catholic = 
religion because the Pope ¢ 
would not grant him a ‘ 
divorce from Catharine; 
yet no one supposes that 
he would have done so if 
his requests had beencom- = 
plied with. And even after 
Henry had renounced the 
authority of the Pope, he 
lived and died a Catholic; 
yet without Henry’s aid it 
is extremely probable that England would 
not have become Protestant for many years, 
even if he had joined the Reformers at all. 
No amount of fine writing can excuse the 
murder of Anne. She was young and thought- 
legs, and Henry was hot-headed and impatient. 
He wanted a change of wives, and succeeded 


in carrying his point as often as such change 
was desirable. No one but Mr. Froude ever 


undertook to make a saint out of the king;. 


and we think that he will find it difficult to 
accomplish the part he has chosen, 


A Wacaisu Remanx.—A friend has a dog 


80 very serious that even his tail has not the, 


least bit of a wag about it. 
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SWITZERLAND SHEEP-PASTURES. 

Above the mountain-ranges appropriated 
to the cows as their summer domain, rise 
another tier of heights, which are only reached 
by such rugged and impracticable paths, that 
the horned cattle, accustomed as they are to 
dimb the mountain-sides, dare not attempt 
their ascent. Jagged peaks, steep precipices, 
tiers of naked rocks, overhanging unfathom- 
able depths, are the principal features they 
exhibit. Yeteven amid this wild heteroge- 
neous array of nature, the earth is not entirely 
barren ; firs and other hardy shrubs ornament 
the steep slopes, and fringe the edges of the 
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summits. These acclivities are recognized as 
the Schaf Alpen; and here, regardless of fear, 
the sheep and goats make paths for th 

selves across the slippery rocks, and bro 

upon such stunted vegetation as they may 
find there.: For at least nine months in the 
year, these Alps are not available for either 
sheep or goats, being entirely carpeted with 
snow ; and it is only in the beginning of July 
that it melts in those parts most exposed to 
the sun, and the shepherds are able to mount 
with their flocks. Even then, the verdure is 
very weak and straggling, and the plants 
quickly run te seed, concentrating all their . 
strength in the roots, which sink deeply into. 
the moist earth. The different species found 
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in these elevations are represented by dwarf 
varieties; even some of the trees, which are 
also found in the peat-grounds of Lapland, 
hardly attaining the height of a few inches. 
The only habitations found on these solitudes 
are the slanting-roofed chalets, constructed 
for the use of the shepherds; and these are 
so far apart, that it often happens a peasant 
will go up for the summer with the sheep 
committed to his care, and remain at his post 
for weeks without seeing any human being. 
There is no shelter provided for the sheep, ex- 
cept that which nature affords; and in bad 
weather they may be seen crouching together 
under overhanging rocks, and in crevices or 
sheltered nooks, waiting till the fury of the 
storm has passed over. 

In the Bernese Oberland, at the foot of the 
mountain Eiger, whose white head rises about 
nine thousand feet above the sea, there isa 
well-known sheep Alpage, very difficult of 
access, and lying at a great distance from the 
Valley of Grindelwald. Here the shepherds 
annually conduct their flocks, and remain for 
two months isolated from the rest of the 
world, their only visitors being those occasion- 
al travellers who attempt the difficult path of 
the Straleck, which lies over the surrounding 
glaciers. In some spots the sheep are entirely 
left to themselves, and scramble at will over 
crag and slope, becoming as wild as ever they 
were before they were made serviceable to 
man; the only provision made for*their need 


being a supply of salt, which some hardy - 


peasant periodically carries up tothem. This 
abandonment of the flocks happens in the 
pastures of the valley of the Zermatt, and 
above the grand glaciers of Alsech. Amid 
the Alpine pastures devoted to sheep, some 
are so extensive that several thousands of 
these animals find nourishment on their 
heights. - An excellent idea of the value and 
size of these sheep Alpages may be had by 
taking the Gualischafberg, in L’Urtenthal, as 
aspecimen. Here a large revenue is gained 
from the tax on the flocks sent to graze there. 

Although sheep form one of the sources of 
profit to Switzerland, feeding as they do off 
almost inaccessible vegetation, and furnishing 
in return both butcher-meat and coarse wool, 
which fetches a fair market-price, they are not 
made the subject of much special care by 
agriculturists, and consequently their race 
presents nothing remarkable in fineness or 
beauty of breed. There has latterly been an 
attempt to improve the breed by crossing it 
with that of other countries; but the rigorous 
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lives and unsheltered weather to which these 
animals are exposed on the heights, and the 
little attention they can receive when there, 
prevents much success. 

The men who inhabit the Italian side of the 
Alps are in appearance a dark, scowling race, 
with long black hair, hanging in tangled curls 
around their necks; their faces, bronzed by 
the sun, appear under their large flapping 
hats, wild and fierce; their dress is a rough, 
brown, home-spun cloth; and over their 
shoulders they carry a white blanket. To 
judge by appearances, one might set them 
down as Sicilian robbers, transported for some 
offence to the centre glaciers of the north. 
Their exterior, however, belies them, for they . 
are in reality a hardy and honest race of men; 
by nature, gentle and peaceful; of extremely 
abstemious habits, being contented with the 
simplest fare, and indeed living on water, 
pollenta, maize, and cheese of their own mak- 
ing. Their sheep, which they drive before 
them, have as little claim to beauty as them- 
selves ; lean and meagre, after a toilsome march 
and winter’s scanty fare, with long hanging 
ears, they linger at every blade of herbage or 
vestige of food that crosses their path. Thus 
they may be seen in July, winding through the 
ascents and slopes of the valley of Engadine 
to the,pastures above. 


YORK GATE. 

The traveller who visits London at the 
present day can form but a faint idea of what 
it was not quite three centuries ago. In the 
place of the old London of that day, a new 
city has arisen. Especially have the changes 
been radical in the great street known as the 
Strand. Now it is a busy, bustling place of 
trade, containing many of the largest book- © 
stores and publishing houses in the city; then 
it was the head-quarters of the aristocracy. 
From London Bridge to Whitehall, the banks 
of the Thames were studded with the dwell- 
ings of some of the proudest and richest of 
the English nobility, their broad and tasteful 
gardens reaching to the river, and ornamented 
with magnificent water stairs and gateways. 
One of the most famous of these was the 
gateway to York House, which is represented 
in the engraving on page 17. At that time 
the principal means of travelling through the 
city was by water, each gentleman having his 
private barge, those of the nobility being often 
constructed on a scale of great magnificence. 
The only relic of the old times now existing 
is the gardens of the Temple. All else has 
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given place to the ruthless hand of modern 
enterprise. In those old days the Thames was 
constantly covered with a fleet of private and 
public wherries, bearing freights of beautiful 
women and gay gentlemen, passing from gar- 
den stair to garden stair, or to other points of 
the city, and gliding gracefully among the 
flocks of swans sailing upon the river. 


-* 


The castle of Lichtenstein, Wurtemberg, of 
which we publish an excellent engraving, is 
one of the most striking buildings ia Germany, 
Though of modern construction, it imitates 
accurately the style of the feudal fortresses in 


which the robber-chie&s of former days en-. 


sconced themselves like the eagles in their 
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nests, keeping a watch on the valleys below, 
and swooping down like birds of prey tosnatch 
their booty from merchant or traveller, or to 
desolate some peaceful village, driving off 
herds and flocks to feed the flerce retainers 
that clustered round and upheld their feudal 
banner. With plenty of provisions within its 


walls, such a fortress laughs at besiegers. A 
few men could hold out such a position against 
an enemy before the days of artillery. On the 
summit of the rock delineated in our picture, 
which rises perpendicularly to a height of 


. seven hundred feet from the valley of Echatz- 


thal, in Wurtemberg, stood in ancient time, a 


“ Ritierburg,” or baronial castle, belonging to” 


the family of Lichtenstein, which, together 
with the family, was ruined in the wars of 
former days. The ruins came into possession 
of the royal family of Wurtemberg. In the 
last century, a residence for the head forester 
was built upon the ruins. About twenty years 
ago, Duke William caused the present struc- 


ture to be built, and has thereby added another 
feature to the picturesque beauty of the spot, 
and restored the halls where his ancestor, 
Duke Ulrich, retired from the cares and 
troubles of the world. The present castle is 
from the design of Herr Heidelhoff, and the 
sketch was sent us by an American gentleman, 
now travelling in Europe. 
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BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER L 
A BEA OF FLAMB! 


“Tuen you will not go back with us, 
Rube ?” said the captain of a band of amateur 
hunters who had resolved to return home, as 


the game had been driven away by the In- 


dians (among whom hostilities had broken 


out), and the chance of sport would but little 
. compensate for the danger. 


“Me go back? Do yer think I am er cow- 


ard? I haint travelled these ar perarers nigh, 


onto er dozen years ter be skeart now, I kin 
tell yer.” 

“ But you would be a fool to remain alone, 
What can you gain by staying? You only 
put your scalp in jeopardy,” 

“T don’t rightly know what that ar thing 
is, but I do know that I aint ter be turned 
back by er pack of stories erbout ther Injuns. 


As fer bein’ all alone, I'll be ther safer. I 


started ter have er roast buffeller hump, and 
I am er goin’ ter do it.” 

“ Well, well, a willful man will have his 
way. We would like to have your company 
very much. In fact, we are not contented to 
leave you where you.are in certain danger of 
being killed.” 

“T'll take good keer of myself, never fear, 
and only hope that you will live as long.” 

“ Then nothing will induce you to alter your 
decision? Come, go with us—that’s a good 
fellow.” 

“Do yer see that ar rifle? With that and 
plenty of powder and lead [ aint erfeared ter 
face er hull tribe of red-skins. But thar’s no 
use in our havin’ any perlaver erbout it. I 
aint er goin’ ter be turned from ther trail any 
more than the big bull the Pawnees tell on, 
that shook the red bolts of lightning from hig 
head. No, no,1’m er goin’ on. Yer kin do 
jest as yer have a mind ter.” 

“Then we might as well part here, Iam 
sorry that it should be so, Some of us have 
wives and families that are waiting anxiously 
for our return.” ’ 

“ Wal, I s’pose it’s natural that you should 
do so. You live in cities like the perarer dogs, 
and I’m used ter being erlone. Yes, we 
mought as well part here as anywhere, ef it’s 
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ter be so. Ther trail is so plain that er blind 
man could find it in ther dark, or 'd go back 
with yer.. It shan’t never be said that I led 
any man into danger and then de sarted him, 
I'd lose my own life fust.” 

A basty dinner had been eaten while the 
conversation was going on, and after 
every means to change the decision of their 
guide, the party packed up their scanty camp 
furniture and started again for civilization. 
To them it was a matter of regret to leave one 
who had been their companion for days, and 
who had gained both their love and respect 
hy his sterling honesty and courage, thus alone 
in the most lonely of all other places in the 
world—an almost limitless prairie. But it 
was notso with him. His home was wherever. 
the night overtook him. He had no ties to 
bind him to clvilization, and he loved the 
solitude far better than the smoke and noise 
of crowded cities, 

_ A cordial and hearty shake of the hand aad 
they separated, he remaining standing still 
and motionless as a statue, leaning upon his 
long rifle until a swell in the prairie concealed 
them from his sight. Then he carefully ex- 
tinguished the fire, mounted his horse and rode. 
slowly westward. 

Very few men were as well qualified to. per-. 
form the task of penetrating into the very 
heart of the Indian country, and_ that, too, in. 
a time of war, as Rube Rian. He had been 
born and reared amid the hostile scenes of 
the far western frontier, and like the lion’s 
whelp had. drank in courage and strength 
with his mother’s milk, In a company of ath- 
letes he would have been a marked man, for 
he was much above the usual height, long of 
limb, and muscled like an ox. Thirty years 
had only matured his form and strung his 
nerves with iron, and as he sat upon his horse | 
with his long, black hair streaming down upon — 
his shoulders from beneath his wolfskin cap, , 
his buckskin hunting-shirt glittering with 
quill and bead work, and his leggins decorat- 
ed with crimsoa fringe—his weather-bronzed 
face lighted with a smile—his eyes flashing as. 
subtle and keen as those of a lynx, and his lip | 
curling in scorn at the fears of those he had 


just parted from, he looked the very person-— 
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ification of recklessness and daring-+a man 


who was perfectly self-reliant—whom nothing 
could daunt, and to whom ‘the sternest trials 
and privations of a wild prairie life would be 
but pastime. And he looked what he really 
was, for few names were as well known as his 


from the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains. 

“Come, old feller,” he said, patting the neck 

his dappled chestnut horse, whose mane 
and tale floated In silver waves. “Come, old 
feller, we ar all erlone now, but it aint the fust 
time, by er long shot. Many er weary and er 
dangerous ride we've had since ther day I fust 
caught yer, and ef'yer only understood, you'd 
give er regular hoss-laugh at them city chaps. 
Thar aint as much courage in the hull lot on 
’em as thar is in your foretop.” And he 
whistled cheerfly and urged him forward into 
a long gallop, sitting as easily as if he had been 
motionless, and seeming as much a part of the 
noble quadruped ss if the fabled Ceutaur had 
been a living reality. 

It was noon when he parted from his com- 
panions, and he paused not for rest until the 
night-birds were upon the wing, and the dark- 
ness was almost palpable around, for the storm 
clouds veiled both moon and stars. Nota 
landmark was in sight. All was a waste of 
wilderness—a trackless, treeless, almost shrub- 
less prairie around him. But all times and all 
situations were alike to him, and after un- 
saddling and securing his horse, eating his 
rude supper of jerked venison and smoking 
his pipe, he wrapped his blanket around him 
and “ laid down to pleasant dreams,” with as 
much feeling of security as if he was one of a 
camp of hundreds, coralled and fortified, and 
with many an armed man upon the watch. 

But prairie calms are ever treacherous, not 
alone from the elements, but from the savage 
dwellers thereon, who come swift as the light- 
ning and silent as death. From his first dream 


he was awakened by the snorting of his horse, 


and looking up, saw him trembling with ter- 
ror, and straining wildly at the hair rope that 
held him from freedom. 

“What is ther matter with yer?” he ex- 
claimed, as he rubbed his eyes. “Some 
starved devil of er wolf bin er prowlin’ eround, 
or—great kingdom! it can’t be mornin’ al- 
ready!” And he sprang to his feet and looked 
anxiously around. 

No, it was not morningand yet the sky 
was far more red than he had ever seen it at 
sunrise. One glance told him all.. The prai- 
rie was on fire—the long, dry grass was blaz- 
ing on every side—he was completely sur- 
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rounded by the hissing, leaping flames! The 
red men had kindled the fire to drive away all 
cof game,and clear for themselves a path by 
which to ride the more rapidly to victory or 
to death! 

“ By ther great heavings!” he exclaimed, as - 
he threw the saddle upon his startled horse, 
unfastened him and sprang upon his back. 
“ By ther great heavings! the cussed red-skins 
have set ther perarer on fire, and I am hemmed 
in ter er dead sartinty. But we wont give it 
up 80, old feller;” and be urged his horse 
forward. 


Decision was forced upon him in the instant 
—there was no time for thought. Every beat 
of his heart brought the flames nearer—and 
the thick, black smoke—the dark billows of © 
suffocation, were already beginning to roll in 
his face. All his nerve was needed now. In 


another moment he would be in the midst of 
the surging sea of flame, and there was noth- 
ing left for him to do but to attempt to pass 
through it! Leaping to the ground, he tore 
his blanket from beneath the saddle, cut it 
into pieces, blindfolded his horse, veiled his 
own face with the same coarse material, and 
mounting again, dashed onward. 

Hotter and yet more hot grew the air, and 
denser the smoke, arid his heels were driven 
into the throbbing flanks, and the noble steed 
sped onward, as if running arace. Then the 
red flames, scathing and furious as if bursting 
from the open furnaces of a volcano, struck 
both horse and man. Their hair crisped— 
their flesh blistered, and the iron arm and 
merciless spur could scarcely drive the frantic 
steed forward. It was brute force and un- 
flinching courage—mind and matter against 
the most terrible ofall the elements, and unless 
there was speedy relief the former must bow 
to the conqueror. 

On! still on! And now the flames appeared 
to be less terrible—the air cooler—the blood 
to boil less fiercely, and hope began to spring 
up again in the breast of the scout. One ef- 
fort more and they would be safe. The gallant 
steed responds to the call of the rider. There 
is a matchless burst of speed, and then he 
reels, totters and falls to the ground never to 
rise again. 

“Thank God!” dropped from the lips of the 
man, ashe tore away the covering from his 
face. “May the good Lord be thanked, I 
am safe.” 

Safe? Yes—but horseless. The mané and 
tail that but an hour before waved like silver 
streamers are gone, and the dappled chestnut 
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skin is a scarred and crisped mass of deformity. 
Now, indeed, he is alone in the wilderness, 
and the strong man looks upon the swollen 
wreck of the prairie hunter’s best friend—his 
horse—at once his pride and his safety, and 
weeps like a child. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE FREEMASONRY OF THE PRAIRIES, 
THERE can scarcely be conceivéd a more 
terrible situation than that in which Rube 


Rian found himself, The ground was glow- 
ing beneath his feet—his lungs were filled 
with the noxious smoke—his blood seemed 
boiling within him—his hair was scorched— 
his skin blistered, and a terrible thirst had 
fastened upon him. a 

Water! water! or death! 

But where should he turn for it? Almost 
as well look amid the burning sands of 
Sahara. To search was a hopeless task; but 
with all the complicated terrors around him 
he never for a single moment thought of 
giving way—never allowed despair to enter 
his mind. His rifle and his knife were safe, 
ahd why should he not be? But the parctied 
and blackened earth swam around him as he 
struggled, faint and dizzy,onward. His limbs 
almost failed him. The terrible ordeal through 
which he has just passed would have been 
certain death to any but such a man, Mad- 
ness would have turned his brain and he have 
wandered on purposeless or died then and 
there, ‘ 

But his strained eyes suddenly fasten upon 
a sight that thrills him to the very héart, and 
gives him strength again. There is a little 
circle of grass still standing aid he knows 
that it surrounds a pool. It may be stagnant, 
but it is still water, amd soon he js dtinking 
his fill, and laving his parched hands and face. 
Then, when satisfied, he flung himself down 
amid the long grass, thanking Heaven in his 
rude and unlettered way, and gave himself 
up to rest until the morning light shall come 


n. 
But that light, instead of giving him safety, 
placed him in astill more dangerous situation. 
Now the Indians would’be upon the war-path 
—would be watchful, and could see him for a 
very long distance. He had nothing but his 
own strength to trust to—his noble, faithfal 
steed was food for the ravenous wolf and the 
croaking buzzard. 
“Ef I only liad my horse now,” he muttér- 


ed from between his parched and swollen lips, 
as he arose refreshed and brushed away the 
tangled locks from his face. “EfI orily had 
my poor chestnut now, I’d soon be out of ther 
way of ther red devils, fer thar wasn’t one 
that could keep within even hailin’ distance 
of him in anything like er fair race. But I’ve 
got ter trust ontirely ter my legs. Poor, old 
feller! He desarved er better fate ;” and after 
this tribute to his dead steed, he began think- 
ing seriously of how he should extricate him- 
self from the dilemna in which his own 
obstinacy had placed him. 

That the red men would pause at the little 
pool to rest and refresh their horses he was 
confident—éexperience had taught him that— 
and the sooner he was away the better. If 
he could only gain some belt of timber, he 
would be comparatively safe, and find plenty 
of game and water; bat turn whichever way 
he would, he could discover nothing—all was 
one flat, black, deserted waste. Yet he had 
started westward and would not turn back. 
He needed no better compass than the red- 
browed sun that was now shining above him, 
and after satisfying both his hunger and thirst, 
he filled his flask with the brackish water of 
the pool and started. 

For hours he journeyed on, though with 
but little of his accustoméd vigor. But he 
knew that his strength would return after a 
time, and though his progress was slow, he 
was satisfied as long as he remained unmo- 
lested. With the coming of noon, however, 
he saw sigts that disturbed him and made 
him travel more cautiously. Far away, and’ 
directly between him and the long-wished-for 
belt of timber that he was nearing, a volume 
of black dust was rising. It was crescent- 
shaped and coinpletély cut off his path. The 
fire of the previous night had driven away the 
game, so it could not be buffilo, and ‘there 
was nothing élse save a band of roving In- 
dians tliat would come fn such numbers and 
raise stich a clohd: To fly would be simply’ 
uséléss, Their eyes would quickly 
detect any moving object. Strategy must 
take the place of daring, and he threw him- 
self upon the gtound, determined to réiiain 
hidden untilthe very last ‘moment, ahd then” 
sell his life as dearly as possible. x , 

From the little hollow in which he lay, after 
having gathered all the remnants of blackeh- 
ed weeds that hé could find to screen hiinsélf, 
the scout walted anxiously with his weapons 
ready for instant use. Often before hail be 


been placed in dangerous situations, but théni’ 
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he could act. Now he was forced, though 
very much against his will, to remain perfect- 
ly passive. After an hour of this terrible 
suspense, he could plainly hear the tramping 
of their horses’ feet and feel the earth tremble 
as they thundered along. Then he screened 
his head as well as the rest of his body, for he 
was far too cunning not to be aware that 
more than one ambushed warrior had been 
discovered by the sparkling of his eyes. 

But might they not ride directly over him? 
Might he not be trampled to death beneath 
the hundreds of sharp hoofs? It was a fear- 
ful thought, and yet he desperately resolved 
to remain. There might be a hope of escape 
thus, and if he discovered himself certain 
death would follow. But short the time, 
however, that was given him for thought. 
Swift and wild as the antelope came the dark 
Arabs of the prairie. A cloud of dust herald- 
ed their approach. They were upon him—he 
held his breath, and when he was. forced to 
draw it again they had passed over him—so 
rapid was their course. Over him, and he 
was safe, though more than one horse’s foot 
had broshed him in passing. 

With a sense of relief as if a millstone had 
been lifted from his breast, the trapper raised 
his head cautiously from its concealment and 
looked anxiously around. Far to the east- 
ward the Indians were urging their wild 
steeds. From them he was safe. He knew 
that the crafty red men never came back by 
the way they went, unless absolutely obliged 
to do so, and it was policy for him to travel 
as swiftly as possible the trail they had come. 

Determined upon this course, he threw off 
his covering and sprang to his feet. Great, 
however, was his astonishment when he saw 
an Indian chieftain seated upon his black 
horse at a little distance and intently watch- 
ing hisevery motion. Now there was nothing 
left for him to do but to fight, and in an in- 
stant his rifle was at his shoulder and his 
finger upon the spring that would send the 
bullet upon its fatal errand. Still he hesitat- 
ed, as he had never done before, for the red 
warrior remained motionless with his “ fire- 


_ Familiar as the scout was with the charac- 
ter of the red men, this puzzled him, Did he 
seek to detain him by a show of friendship 
until some of his comrades should return, and 
so take him alive fora death of torture? It 
was @ natural conclusion, and without paying 
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the least regard to the gesturing pantomime 
of the Indian, he fired. The swift-winged 
lead whistled as it cut the air, and passed 
within an inch of the head of the red warrior, 
and yet he remained without stirring, while 
the white man began hastily to reload. 

“T’ll try ernuther shot,” he muttered. “It 
aint very often that I-misser mark ther fust 
time, and I never war known ter do so ther 
second.” 

Before, however, he could accomplish his 
purpose, the chieftain raised his rifle and 
fired it into the air. Then he drew from his 
belt his knife and tomahawk, and threw them 
almost at the feet of the astonished scout. 

“T never see ther like of that in all my life,” 
he exclaimed, and raising his voice he con- 
tinued : 

“ Who ar yer and what do yer want?” 

‘Let the pale-face look,” was the answer, 
and the mysterious movements of the fingers 
were repeated. 

“ Then may the Lord forgive me fer shoot- 
in’ at yer;” and in a moment their hands 
were clasped in friendship. The Freemasonry 
of the prairies had accomplished its end, and 
henceforward they were brothers. 

Not that it was such a society as is known 
in our midst by that name, but one running 
through many of the tribes, and to which 
white hunters and trappers were admitted on 
rare occasions for some kind act or generous 
deed done to the Indians. But in effect it 
was the same, and these two men, of different 
race, relied as firmly upon the faith of the 
other as if the same blood ran in their veins, 

“The life of my pale brother,” said the 
Indian, as he again raised himself in the 
saddle and pointed in the direction taken by 
his tribe, “ is in danger.” 

“T know it,” responded the scout, and for 
the first time he closely examined his new- 
found friend. 

Very beautiful was the tableau that the 
fast sinking sun shone upon. The Indian 
(seated upon his horse, black and glossy as 
the raven’s plumage, and who stood impa- 
tiently pawing the earth), decorated with all 
the barbaric splendor of his race—with rifle 
resting across the front of his saddle—with 
knife and hatchet replaced in his wampum 
belt, and his long buffalo-bone bow swung 
athwart his back—with silver crescents glit- 
tering upon his broad breast, and gaudy 
feathers twined amid his scalp-lock, and the 
manly scout, with his rifle resting upon the . 
ground, his sinewy form statuesque in attitude, 


- 
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ae weapon” resting across the pummel of the 
eee saddle, and -his hand unseeking knife or 
tomahawk. 
an . 
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and every feature betraying the most perfect 
confidence, Indeed, it would have been next 
to impossible to have found two more perfect 
specimens of the different races. 

“TI know it,” repeated the scout. “But 
who ar yer that tells me on it? Yer face 
seems kinder natural, but fer ther life of me I 
can’t tell whar I have seen it berfore.” 

“T am Pe-ti-o-ki-ma!” replied the Indian, 
proudly, as he laid his hand upon his brawny 
chest. 

-Fish! The friend of the white man! 
The hunting-chief of the Pawnee-Loups!” 
And again he sprang forward and wrung the 
bronzed hand of the chief. 


CHAPTER III, 
A RACE FOR Lire! 

Tue stern features of the Indian relaxed 
into a smile at the impulsiveness of his com- 
panion, although he returned the friendly 
grasp. Then, after a moment’s pause, during 
which he had raised himself in the stirrups 
and scanned the prairie on every side, he 
continued : 

“ My pale brother remembers now ?” 

“Remember yer?. I oughter be shot fer 
not doing so ther very minit I clapped my 
eyes on yer, but it is kinder strange that yer 
hadn’t forgotten me.” 

“The red man never forgets either a friend 
oranenemy! The pale-face gave him the 
means of freedom when his enemies were 


‘thick around, and the death-song was trem- 


bling on his lips.” 
“Wal, if I did, you saved my life arter- 


_ wards, and—” 


“ Will do so again! But the eyes of the 
red men are sharp. They can see from afar 
like the eagle. The leaves are very thick 
upon the trees.” 

Rube Rian understood the hint, and in 


. silence they pressed forward. until they had 


reached the friendly shelter. Then the chief- 
tain dismounted, filled his pipe, blew the 
fragrant smoke from mouth and nostrils in a 
dense cloud, and handed it to the scout. 
And thus it passed from hand to hand until 
nothing but ashes remained. Then, again, 
Hard-Fish resumed the conversation. 
“ The children of the red man are out upon 
the war-path. The bow has been restrung— 
the fire-weapon loaded—the hatchet dug up; 
and the blood of their hearts is very black. 
The hands of a pale-face, whom they took for a 


friend, are red with the blood of the son of a 
chieftain. He murdered him and escaped 
from their midst when a black blanket was 
hung over the moon and stars. He has hid 
himself among the cowardly Cheyennes.” 

“And they will not give him up ?” 

“They are dogs! They laughed when my 
brothers asked him at their hands that he 
might die.” 

“So! whistled the scout. “Then ef they 
cotch me I will be put ter ther torture in his 
place. I understand yer law.” 

“Even the brothers of the mystic wigwam 
could not save him—if they would.” 

“Wal, ef I only had my horse I'd give 
them er long chase berfore they got thar fin- 
gers on my scalp.” 

“ Why is my pale brother leaving the print 
of his moccasins on the prairie?” 

“ Wal, ther reason is jest this. I got sur- 
prised by ther fire last night when I was er 
nappin’ In ther place of watchin’ as I oughter 
have bin—and in ridin’ through it saved my 
own life and killed my hoss: He war a noble’ 
brute, Hard-Fish. ‘You remember him, don’t 
yer? Er dappled ehestnut, with mane and 
tail white as the driven snow.” 

“Yes. He was once a swift runner of the 
prairies. But my brother must not linger.” © 

“That ar er fact. Good-by.” And “the 
scout arose from his resting-place upon a 
fallen tree. 

“Which way is the face of my pale brother 
turning ?” 

“ Towards the risin’ sun. . I reckon it'll be 
erbout as well fer me ter keep kinder shady 
until this ar scrimmage is settled.” , 

“The trail is long. It is watched at every 
point. The horses will be swift that wil 
follow.” 

“I know it, and will have ter take my 
chance. Yes, I'll be follered ter er moral 
sartinty; fer as soon as they come ercross 
ther carcase of my poor chestnut they'll track 
me like hounds. Wal, I kin only die but 
once. Good-by, Hard-Fish. Fergive me fer 
shootin’ at yer when I thought you war an 


enemy, and ef I happen ter lose my scalp may” 


we both git safe ter heaven.” 
“There is one that will outrun them all!’ 


said the Indian, as he laid the bridle of his 
horse in the hand of the white man and 


stepped a few paces backwards. 
“What, take your hoss!” demanded the 
astonished scout, completely overcome by the 


generosity of his red friend. 
“T have given him to you,” was the answer. 
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“But Tean’t takehim. It is altogether too 
much ter think on.” 


“Then he will roam free again over the 
Pe-ti-o-ki-ma will neyer lay his 

d upon his bridle-rein—never sit upon his 
back again, The red man never takes back 
what he has once given.” __ 

“You mean you’re no Injun giver, as we 
say. Wal, I'll try and take keer of him until 
I kin return him, and—” 

“ Hark!” interrupted the chieftain, pros- 
trating himself and placing his ear to the 
round. “My brothers have found the trail. 

e wolves they are following it in quest of 
blood., Come!” And before the scout was 
aware of his intention he sprang forward, lift- 
ed him as if he had been a child upon the 
horse, and led him rapidly away. , 
Keeping within the cover of the woods 
Hard-Fish led the way with rapid steps for 
amile, Then he turned into the open prairie, 
took off his pouch containing pemmican and 
_ parched corn, threw the strap around the 
neck of the white man, and almost whispered, 
as he pointed first to the swiftly coming 
Indians, who were now plainly visible, and 
to the east: 

“There come those who are thirsting for 
your. heart’s blood. There lies your trail. 
Go, and the blessing of the mystic wigwam 
and the Great Spirit be upon you.” 

“God bless yer!” was all that the scout 
had time to reply, for the wild shouts that 
rang like thunder upon his ears told that he 
had; been discovered. “God bless yer!” 
And he drove his spurs, rowel deep, into the 
sides of his steed, who sprang forward like an 
arrow from a bowstring—like a trained steed 
at the coming in of a race, And a race it 
was, and the prize was far more valuable than 
jewelled cup or purse of shining gold., It 
was a human life! 

The eagle eyes of the Pawnees had imme- 
diately detected the white man, though they 
could not account for his being again mount- 
ed, except upon the hypothesis that he had 
slain and robbed one of their number, and 
with frantic yells they followed, 

A short trial satisfied Rube Rian that he 
was mounted far better than the great ma- 
jority, if not all of his pursuers, and keeping 
his horse well in hand and bis rifle ready for 
instant use, he dashed along. And this, too, 
appeared to be their opinion—for one by one 
they gave up the chase until but two remain- 
ed. They were 


equal tv hisown for speed and endurance, 
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he resolved to lessen the chances against him 
in case it should result in an encounter, and 
wheeling rapidly he raised his rifle and fired. 
It was a cowardly shot, and he both knew and 
felt it; but after the kindness of Hard-Fish he 
could not bring himself to take the life of one 
of his tribe—it might be his own brother or 
son—except as a last resort. He had aimed 
at the horse and not the rider, and the brute 
fell headlong. 

Now it was but one to one—the chances 
were equal: and again he dashed rapidly 
forward and found that the chieftain had 
spoken the truth. He had given him a horse 
that would outrun them all. Outrun them 
as long as nothing happened to diminish his’. 
speed. Butif it did, then his long race had 
been for nothing. And that accident came 
both suddenly and unexpectedly. Even 
when going the fleetest the noble horse trod 
upon a rolling stone—attempted to gain his 
footing—reeled and fell heavily. 

In a moment the Indian was upon him and 
strove to pin him to the earth with his spear. 
The sharp iron pierced through his buckskin 
hunting-shirt as if it had been silk, and with 
a terrible groan the scout threw his arms over 
his head and rolled his eyes in agony. Like | 
a flash the Indian leaped from his horse, knife 
in hand, and glorying “in the prospective 
scalp. Imagine then his surprise when he 
found his throat clasped in the iron hands of 
the white man, and himself thrown and held 
to the ground. Held until he could resist no 
more. Then Rube tore out the spear that 
had utterly failed in its mission of death, . 
secured both horses, and rode rapidly away. 

“Maybe yer’ll kuow what playin’ possom 
means arter this,” he said, with a low laugh. 
“ Wal, er leetle chokin’ wont hurt yer any 
thing serious. You'll soon come round ergin 
and kin keep yer companion company home.” 
And he hastened towards the nearest 
settlement. 

And so it proved, for a year afterwards all 
was peace, and Rube Rian restored the horses 
and was covered with honors—adopted into 
the tribe of the Pawnee-Loups as a chieftain, 
and christened by the euphonious title of 
“Ta-ha-yer-quaip,” or Horse-Back. 


Human Wit1i.—Man owes his growth. 
chiefly to that active stirring of the will, that 
encounter with difficulty which we call effort ; 
and it is astonishing to find how often results. 


apparently impracticable are thus e 
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_MY CHARITABLE.DEED. 


IN THE STARLIGHT. 


BY ABBIE WHEXLER. 


In the starlight sat I thinking 
Of the days long since gone by, 
With their soft light o’er me streaming, 
Crowning me with ecstasy! 
“ Heart,” quoth I, “ keep still thy beating, 
Hear I music in the air; 
-_ bright are now repeating, 
and sweet, their evening prayer.” 
For a moment heard I music 
Quivering through the balmy air: 
“ Heart, keep still!’’ I softly whispered, 
“Tis a being strangely fair 


Stands before me in the starlight— 
Being bright of heavenly mien, 

Clothed in beauty all celestial : 
What a brilliant radiant scene ?’’ 


From my vein it slowly passes, 
Leaving me alone again, 

As in the starlight I am sitting, 
Talking to my heart in vain. 
Transient as the dews of morning, 
Lovely as the things of light, 
Are the visions that are dawning 
On my weary heart to-night. 


MY CHARITABLE DEED. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


I was at the play of “Leah.” Miss Bate- 
man was looking very handsome, and her hair 
very magnificent. I think the authoress of 
“The Mill on the Floss,” when she is so en- 
thusiastic about a woman’s arm, must have 
had in her mind some such a lovely-curved 
arm as gleamed among the folds of Leah’s 
drapery. The blue eyes of the Jewess were 
flashing maledictions as she heaped curses on 
the head of her -hearted lover; the voice, 
discordant and powerful, echoed through the 
theatre. I was thinking that the tragedienne 
truly had the power of tragedy in her, when 
a hand was laid on my shoulder and the usher 
who had shown me to my seat, and who knew 
me, whispered in my ear: 

“ There is some one waiting for you.” 

My face was blank with wonder. I rose 
and followed him. He pointed to on® of the 
waiting-rooms, and I walked along the passage. 
Looking in at the door of one of the ladies’ 
rooms, I saw there no one for me, only stand- 
ing by one of the tables was a girl, slight and 
pale, and poorly dressed. I just glanced at 
her, then turned to another room, where was 
the rustle of one or two drésses. 

The girl took a timid step forward, and 
asked: 

“Is this Mr, Harvard?” 

“Yes. Were you waiting for me?” 


I looked at her face, and saw how large and 
gray were her eyes, how soft her hair, how 
pale and tired she was. What could this girl 
want of me? 

“Tam Mrs. Emery’s seamstress,” she said. 
“T came from your mother.” 

“What is the matte? ?” I asked, earnestly 
and fearfully. “Let us go.” _ 

I gave her my arm and we descended the 
stairs. 

“Your mother is suddenly very ill,” said the 
girl. “Mrs. Emery and her husband were 
away, and the two servants gone. I happened 
to be at the house sewing for Mrs. Emery, 
when Mrs. Harvard was taken ill, She would 
have me go for you instead of for the doctor. 
She told me to inquire for Mr. ——, the usher 
whom you knew, and to return directly.” 

We walked fast, I stopped for a physician, 
who said he would follow us directly. 
~ “Tt was very disagreeable for you,” I said; 
“ you were yery good.” 

“Tt would have been strange to refuse.” 

I wanted to ask if my mother was very ill, 
but I hardly dared. The girl divined my 
thoughts, for she said just as we reached the 


door : 

“ Expect to find her suffering.” 

In the hall I murmured a hurried “ thank 
you,” hurrying on to the stairs, and springing 
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up with the haste that belongs alike to fear 


and joy, reached my mother’s room just as I 


heard the physician’s ring at the door. 

She was not suffering. The pain of the at- 
tack had left her. She lay quiet on the ‘bed, 
waiting hopefully for my coming—my last 
coming to her, We both knew that as we 
looked in each other’s faces; we needed not 
the physician’s despairing look. 

“Death makes many things clear,” she 
whispered. “Ido not. urge your marriage 
with Rose. Marry her whom you shall love.” 

I blessed her for those words, and thanked 
Heaven that I had not impetuously opposed 
her wishes; that, with an unreproaching con- 
science, I might release myself from that en- 
gagement made by our’ parents. 

The morning dawned upon me sitting by 
the dead form of my mother—the only parent 
whom God had spared to my manhood. No 


other love had entered my heart; for this best. 


friend of my years I —— do not weep 
many times. 

With head bowed on my cant I sat quiet 
and stricken. How does the world go on 
when we feel thus? I heard a sweep of gar- 
ments across the floor—heard without heeding. 
At last a tremulous voice said: 

“T am sorry, Mr. Harvard.” 

The words were followed by a quick sob. I 
raised my head and saw the little figure of the 
girl who had come for me the night before. 
She looked very childigh, and yet as if she had 
a@ woman’s work to do. 

“Weep only for your own grief,” I said; 
“many will come upon you.” 

Did I speak coldly? I did not feel thus, 

“ Mrs. Emery sent me here to beg of you to 
come down awhile,” said the girl, in an apol- 
ogetic tone, her mournful eyes fixed on my 
face as a child might have looked. That gaze 
soothed me; I liked to feel it. , 

“«T would rather you stayed here,” I said; 

“you do not pity me—you sympathize. But 
I will not keep you here.” 

She turned slowly to go out. I wished she 
would stay. I could not surely tell whether 
it was bashfulness or a dislike of remaining. 
She was not pretty, but she made me think of 
some little brown birds I have seen—innocent 
and pure as they—and almost as untamed. 
She looked so sad, so disappointed, that I rose 
and came to the door. 

“I did not wish you to come down, but 
Mrs. Emery insisted upon my asking you.” 

The combination of extreme timidity and 


boldness affected me It was as‘if a child had- 
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risen up to comfort me. I took her hand and 
‘we walked slowly down the hall. 

“ You are very young, I think,” I said; “ and 
yet I think you know what sorrow is.” 

“ It is not six months since my mother died,” 
she answered. 

“And your father?” 

“T can only just reenter hict. You are 
very kind, sir.” 

A sudden impulse possessed me. God will- 
ing, I would be kind to her, 

“ Kind!” I exclaimed, “it is you, my child, 
who are good. -I could not have borne Pword 
from any one else.” 

She glanced up as if grateful for my tolera- 
tion. At the parlor door she left me and went 
up stairs, to work, I was sure, for her thimble 
was on her tiny finger. 

Mrs. Emery kindly, but without the least 
tact, thought it her duty to say something to 
me concerning my sorrow. How like a ragged 
knife edge did her words wound! I listened 
in silence. When she ceased speaking I asked: 

“ Who is that little girl who sews for you?” 

“ Millicent Ridgely,” in some surprise at my 
question. 

“ That is her name, is it? But who isshe?” 

*T do not know; only that before her moth- 
er died she supported herself and her mother 
by sewing for people, and working about 
twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four. 
Now sli has only herself to care for. She is 
a good little thing.” 

“Where does she live ?” 

“Tn —— court, No. 20, up in the attic. I 
wish the child had a home ofjher own.” 

There was no more said about the little 
seamstress, and I did not see her again. At 
night the door-bell rang, and Mrs, Emery 
ushered into the room where I was, a tall lady 
whose presence and sweeping rich drapery 
seemed to make the modest parlor a luxurious 
drawing-room. 

It was Rose Ellingwood, the only cousin I 
had in the world. Her proud, dark face was 
softened, more beautiful thanever. She glided 
up to me, took both my hands, and murmured 
sweetly : 

“My dear Guy!” 

This was the woman of whom my mother 
had spoken. Richer than I, higher in station, 
consequently, it were policy to marry her, if 
she did not say me nay. 

“You have come soon,” T said, holding her 
hands, looking at the handsome brown eyes” 
which should have had more power over me 
—I who so loved anything beautiful. 
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“T have travelled ever since I received your 
despatch 4 she * You ex- 
pected me?” 

“Yes, but hardly before 

“You should have known that I would start 
immediately,” she said, withdrawing her hand 
and sitting down on the sofa, her shaw! falling 
back, revealing the erect, graceful shoulders, 
the white throat curving with characteristic 
beauty and pride. Leaning on the sofa-arm 
close to her, softened by sorrow and by the 
unwonted tenderness in her face, I bent sud- 
denly over her, touched my lips to her forehead 
while I whispered : 

“My cousin! Iam glad of you! There is 
no kin left to me now but you.” 

The bright flush that colored her cheek, the 
droop of eyelids, thrilled me with the power 
of a beautiful woman. Was it fated for me 
one day to love her? I had never believed it. 

A week after that day, I accompanied Rose 
to her home in a western city. I had not for- 
gotten little Millicent, but I waited until my 
return to Boston before I sought her. There 
had a small property reverted to me at my 
mother’s death; my profession as attorney 
had just begun to promise me success if I was 
willing to work hard. 

I came back to Boston filled with the pros- 
pect of work, and mindful of my inward re- 
solve to find and help Mrs. Emery’s seamstress. 
With unusual reticence I had not mentioned 
Millicent to my cousin; I did not know why, 
unless I sensitively dreaded that she would 
laugh at my odd ideas concerning the child. 

It was a dismal, foggy day, when I hunted 
up the locality Mrs. Emery had mentioned. 
1 had expected to find a wretched place, bat 
the poverty and the filth of the place disgusted 
me. [hurried through, wondering how Milli- 
cent kept such pure eyes in such a place. 

“ She shall not stay here,” I said to myself. 

“J will do one good action in my life.” 

I did not realize that it was because this 

child had some way pleased my fastidious 


tastes, that I wished to help her—that many” 


more, equally miserably situated, might have 
suffered on, and I not thought of assisting 
them. 

. I carefally mounted ‘the broken stairs. As 
I toiled up I thought of some one else who 
tells of climbing such steps : 


“I passed ....... 
And pushed 
A little side-door hanging on a hinge, 
And plunged into the dark, and groped and climbed 
The long, steep, narrow stairs *twixt broken rail 


" eagerly now, her brown eyes wide and’ bright." 
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And mildewed wall that let the drop 

To startle me in the darkness . 
I paused at 

Before a low door in the roof, and knocked.” 

I waited impatiently in the silence after my 
knock. I heard a little rustle, a light step, and 
the door opened and Millicent’s face showed 
itself, startled as she saw who it was. 

She held the door open for me to come in; 
I saw that she had expected it was some o 
of her employers, There was an sanatchest 
dress lying on a chair close by a little stool. 
She took up the dress, hung it on a nail, and 
placed the chair for me. That stool and chair, 
a wooden, unstuffed settee, which I imagined 
answered for a bed, the tiniest of cylinder 
stoves—these were all there was in the apart- 
ment—absolutely all of furniture. Millicent’s 
shabby shawl! and hood hung on a peg by the 
rich folds of the dress she had been making. 

I could hardly restrain my indignation that 
she should be obliged to be in such a place. 

“Do you live here?” I asked, staring round 
the apartment. 

“T stay here,” ‘with a little subdued sadness 
in her tone, “You will excuse me if I keep 
on working.” She took a sleeve of the dress, 
and began to stitch with that incredible rapid- 
ity of motion which some of these girls ac- 
quire. I saw how pinched her face was, how 
hollow-eyed she looked. The brown hair was 
combed smoothly, the decent dress was gar- 
nished by a bit of a collar. 

“ You come from Mrs. Emery, I suppose ?” 
she said, undoubtingly. 

“ Yes,” was my answer. Think not that I 
was lying. It wastrie. I had just been with 
the lady, and had engaged that some arrange- 
ments should be made in her name. 

“She has more work for me then; when 
shall L come ?” 

“T wish you to return with me.” 

“But Ihave this dress to finish; she will 
have to wait until to-morrow.” 

“But I can’t walt,” rising impatiently. I 
wanted to get her out of this place. 

“ You cannot wait ?” she asked, in surprise, 
still sewing in that rapid way that made my 
heart ache, 

“T mean that Mrs. Emery is very urgent. 
I suspect from what she sald, that it is some 
good she wishes to do you. You know she 
has no daughter—do you like to hear good 
news ?” 

“T can’t tell from the past—but I am quite 
sure I should like it.” She was looking up 
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“Mrs. Emery spoke of adopting you into 
her family—she likes you very much, and she 
is very benevolent, you know.” 

“She has always been very kind to me,” 
Millicent said, with rather of an incredulous 
face as regarded my story of the adoption. 

. “She will tell you better herself. It is hard- 
ly fair in me to forestall that pleasure, Come, 
get ready.” 

“But [told you I had'this dress to finish. 
Really I cannot come now.” 

I could not be hindered an instant by so 

ltry a thing as a dress. 

_ “Take it with you, then, Somebody shall 
Gnish it.” I mentally added, “ you shall not.” 

I thanked her inwardly for her unhesitating 
belief in my words—as indeed why should she 
not belieye me? Only I was conscious of a 
small deception—but I did not think it incum- 
bent upon me to tell her for whom Mrs, Em- 
ery was acting. 

She made her work into a compact bundle. 
I strolled to the window and looked out upon 
the repulsive walls of the surrounding build- 

On the window shelf was a little book 
which I had not noticed before. I took it up, 
and from the leaves there fluttered three cards. 
I took them up, casting a glance to see if Mil- 
licent was looking. I was going to return 
them directly, but I could not help examining 
them, and I saw that it was not wrong to do 
80. Two of them were sketches in pencil of 
country scenes, the other wag a water color 
pajnting—a short beach and the waves rolling 
jn. It was an ignorant hand, but it was a 
master hand which had sketched these. 

“Did you do this ?” I asked, holding up the 
sea picture. 

She was tying on her hood—haphazard; 
without any glass—a thing | never saw any 
woman do, before nor since. 

She blushed and said “yes.” y 

“And both these ?” 

Yes sir.” 

“And you sew for a living!” I cried, angrily. 
“Or rather you did sew. That isa thing of 

” 

“ Bat I should have starved before I could 
have got started with those,” she said, 

I knew that probably she spoke the truth ; 
people do not usually pay what a thing is 
worth when they can get it for one tenth that 


to ask for these?” 
T inquired, hesitatingly. 

“Ono. You may have them. I am ready 
now, sir.” 


There she stood, her bundle in her arms, 
the little courageous thing, looking so shabby 
and so independent, and still so very child-like 
and dependent. And her heart shone from 
her eyes as sweet and unsullied as the first 
arbutus. 

I took the bundle, and we picked our way 
down stairs and finally into a clean street, 

“ Is it really true, what you told me about 
Mrs. Emery ?” she asked. 

I was glad in my heart that Millicent did 


not appear afraid of me, though she was - 


naturally very shy. 

“She will soon tell you. I would not trifle 
with you thus; that would be too cruel.” 

We reached Mrs. Emery’s door, and I left 
her alone with the seamstress, 

This happened five years ago. The child 
whom I had taken from her unhappy life had 
been at school, learning with the avidity nat- 
ural to an intelligent girl who has been de- 
prived of all educational advantages. 

That which she loved with enthusiasm, to 
which she applied herself with intensity and 
application, was drawing and painting. Not 
now the studies in water colors, but the wealth 
and beauty of oils and canvas. With that 
quiet but immovable resolution which was a 
part of her character, she had worked hard at 
painting, and now, one year after she left 
school, she earned a fair income, supported 
herself, and could spare something for those 
luxuries in surroundings which are so dear to 
lovers of the beautiful. 

I often heard her name in galleries of art, 
spoken in tones of criticism or praise, as groups 
stood before some sketeh of hers. My heart 
bounded with exultation, with hope and fear. 
This girl would yet be famous and wealthy. 
I, too, had worked hard, and been partially 
successful; none of us gain the victory we 
most deeply hope for; or gained, it is so differ- 
ent that we hardly recognize it. 

I had seen Millicent only once since she en- 
tered school. Those few hours with her then 
I could never forget. The fancy that had at- 
tracted me towards her as a child, which might 
have been as ephemeral as such fancies usual- 
ly are, changed then into the deep, strong at- 
traction which one woman has for one man. 


Sitting by this elegantly dressed girl, listening © 


to the low cadences of her voice, knowing in- 
tuitively how pure and leal was her heart, 
feeling the soft splendor of eyes no longer 
dimmed by poverty, I felt with the strength of 
my being that this was the woman whom my 
love would make my wife. 
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Then she believed that it was Mrs. Emery 
who had been so kind to her; that it was she 
who, had furnished the money for her educa- 
tion, And that belief Mrs, Emery was for- 
bidden to disturb, 

Millicent had now the power to return some. 
of those kindnesses, and the kind-hearted Mrs. 
Emery was slightly remorseful about the 
gratitude of her ward, 

“ If you do not approve of young Mayhew, 
Guy, just give me authority to say something,” 
said Mrs. Emery, the evening before we were 
expecting Millicent home from the South, 
where she had been spending the winter with 
some friends, 

I looked up from my work, 

“ Mayhew ?” said I, “ he’s a good fellow, I 
expect. What do you speak of him for?” 

“ Why, didn’t you know he’s been dangling 
round Millie this ever so long? and now he’s 
followed her down South, and will be back 
with her, I presume. If you haye anything 
against him, I am almost, afraid it’s too late 
to say anything.” 

“I felt fierce and cold, 

“ How should I know anything about what 
has been happening here within the last two 
years? You know I’ve only been home from 
England a month. You didn’t mention any- 
thing about him to me, Mayhew’s a fine man 
—T’ve known of him for several years.” 

“Then you haye no objection to him?” 

“ Certainly not—if Millicent loves him,” 

I knew that Mrs. Emery’s eyes looked un- 
commonly sharp at me, but I hope she dis- 
covered nothing. She.could not see that be- 
tween my eyes and the book was a haze that 
prevented my seeing a word; she could not 
what agonizing apprehension held my 


The next afternoon Mrs, Emery was indis- 
posed, and could not go to the wharf with me 
to meet Millicent. I made my way through 
the carriages and the bustling people, down to 
the very edge of the wharf. There I waited 
with what patience I might for, the steamer to 
come in sight. Whatif she had not come? 
What if Mayhew were with her? What if 
the dream I had cherished so long was to be 
only a dream? Well, other men had borne 
such things, I suppose I could, 

“Are you waiting for the Cuban steamer, 
sir?” asked a man near me, “ You have a 
glass—I imagine I sge the smoke in that 


direction.” 
Yes, she is on rapidly. How soon 
will she be here ?” I asked, 


“ Within an h should say; but she wont 
come up to the wharf to- -night. The ordera 
are to remain out in the harbor till to- 
morrow,” 

“ But the passengers can come ashore, of 
course,” I said, irritated by this new delay. 

“If they urgently wish it, but they usually 
remain until morning. You see it’s near sun- 
set now.” 

It was quite sunset when the steamer an- 
chored off in the harbor, A boat went out 
after the mail, 1 was looking about me for a 
boat, when, thanks to the moonlight, I saw a 
dark spot shoot from the side of the steamer, 


_ and gradually grow into the shape and size 


of a boat. I waited to see who it was. At 
last I saw there were a man and woman, be- 
sides the sailor who rowed. They came near- 
er. I saw the lady rest her head on her hand, 
her face bent as if she were looking at the 
water; then in a moment, as they came still 
nearer, she raised her head erect, and looked 
long and eagerly at the shore, at those on the 
wharf. This I saw with my glass, and I rec- 
ognized Millicent Ridgely—and the man was 
Mr. Mayhew, of whom Mrs. Emery had spoken, 
He sat, and had his cloak held round him so 
that I could not help thinking him ill, or hurt. 
Millicent turned and spoke to him, extending 
her hand to the shore, Then I lowered my 
glass, and waited until, in this brilliant, slant- 
ing moonlight, she should be near enough to 
recognize me. 

Soon she met my glance, and her face 
ened in that way I so well remembered. 
boatman seemed to me to be acting strangely, 
and I became convinced he was intoxicated, 
Mayhew bent forward to speak to him, and 
several on the wharf cried out: 

“Look out there! Don’t you see that, 


- schooner? You'll capsize!” 


The boatman, carelessly and blindly, got in. 
the way of a schooner that was coming up to 
her place on the wharf, Before the stupid 
fellow could right himself, the boat was under, 
the schooner sailed on, and there was a bub- 
bling swirl of foam behind her, a foam not 
caused by her wake, 

“ Save the man!” I cried, to a boatman who . 
stood near me, As for me, I could not walt 
the motions of those who pulled the boat to 
the wharf. Ltrasted in my skill in swimming, 
and threw off coat and hat, aud leaped in, 
The moonlight gleamed on the place where 
they wént down, How I prayed for a sight 
of that face with its clear eyes! That face of 
a true woman, 
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"A few yards from me I’ saw the shining 
tresses of brown hair come to the surface. A 
moment after, I held her on my arm, keeping 
myself afloat, while I saw them coming to- 
wards us in the boat. It seemed long to me 
before they reached us, but finally we were 
taken aboard. I held Millicent, white and 
senseless, while they searched for the two 
men. They found the boatman, but Mayhew 
could not be saved. We learned afterward 
that he was suffering from an accidental 
wound, And could not help himself in the least, 
that they had tried to persuade him on the 
steamer not to come ashore that night. But 
he knew Millicent’s desire to land, and that no 
one else would come with her. 

Millicent opened her eyes at last, to meet 
my intense gaze fixed upon her. 

_ “Mr. Harvard!” she murmured, “ you are 
always good.” 

“It is no credit to me that Iam good to 
you,” I said, controlling the feeling that seemed 
almost too strong to be controlled. 

She sat up to look for Mr. Mayhew. _ 

“We could not save him,” I whispered, fear- 
ing and hoping too much to have said one 
word more, 

She looked shocked, pained inexpressibly. 
She covered her face with her hands, and was 
silent and quiet. She was never noisy. I in- 
terpreted her face then to mean that Mayhew 
was not loved, only liked, esteemed—and I 
interpreted rightly. 

“Truly, if eyer man was grateful for his hap- 
piness,I am. Millicent loved me long, even 


as I loved her. Goethe is right when he says 
stich “ attractions are always mutual.” Let us 
hope ‘that it is “always,” not “almost” al- 
ways. Millicent Ridgely never knew who 
took her from that dirty court in Boston, but 
one day I told Millicent Harvard. She thinks 
Tam a benevolent man. 

THE LORD MAYOR’ OF LONDON. 

The letters which the Lo¥a Mayor receives 
are frequently calculated to take away his ap- 
petite for breakfast. For example, when he 
came into the breakfast-room the other morn- 
ing to snatch a hasty meal, he brought with 
him, by way of something pleasant to commu- 
nicate to his family, a letter addressed outside 
to the “Dishonorable the Lord Mayor,” and 
containing, inside, the agreeable and appetis- 
ing intimation that he would be shot next 
Friday morning, I expected his family to go 
off into hysterics In a body, and I was quite 
prepared to join in the chorus; but T found 
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they took it coolly. It is quite an every-day 
occurrence. There is always somebody 
threatening to shoot the Lord Mayor. Turn 
again, Whittington, do turn; it is so pleasant 
to go about in the momentary expectation of 
having a bullet through your head, Letters 
pour in upon the Lord Mayor of London in 
cart-loads. They are from all classes of per- 
sons, upon every kind of business and idle 
folly, and come from all quarters of the world, 
Frenchmen write to him in the idea that he is 
autocrat of all London and prime minister of 
the sovereign ; mad Germans send him cramped 
screeds of besotted political philosophy; in- 
digent Irishmen claim him as a son of Erin, 
and beg a trifle in the name of their common 
country; schoolboys who are not happy at 
home ask him for situations in the city. This 
morning he received a long letter from a Ger- 
man, giving him a history of his own career, 
According to his correspondent’s account, he, 
the Lord Mayor, was born in Hamburg, of 
German parents, and was brought up as a 
tailor. 

There is no kind of lunacy under the 
sun, which does not vent itself in a letter to 
the Lord Mayor of London. Of course the 
cart-load of communications is well sifted by 


his secretary, but there is always a large re- 


siduum which demands his personal attention. 
He is asked to patronize charities, to take the 
chair at dinners, to open exhibitions, to be 
present—whatever his creed and denomination 
—at Church of England sermons, to lay foun- 


dation-stones, and generally to give up the 
whole of his time, and spend a good deal 


more than the whole of his fortune, for the 
benefit of the human race. The Lord Mayor 
does not wear a smooth brow when he comes 
in to breakfast of a morning. Care vaults 
upon his shoulders the moment he is out of 


bed. How shall he answer all these appli- 
cants? ‘To which shall he say “ Yes,” and to 
which “No?” 


THE DIAMOND. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, that the dia-— 
mond has been produced by the action of in- 
tense heat on carbon, Herr Goeppert asserts 
that this jewel owes its origin to aqueous 
agencies. His argument is based upon the 
fact that the diamotid bécothes black when 
exposed to a very high témperature. He con- 
siders that its Neptunidh ‘ofigin is proved by 
the fact that it has often on the surface im- 
pressions of grains of sand, and sometimes of 
crystals, showing that it has once been soft. — 
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BY N. P. DARLING. 


One month ago I was night clerk in the 
B—— House, a hotel conducted upon the 
European plan, and situated in a certain city 
which I don’t choose to name, I had been 
employed there for nearly six years, and 
during that time I had—yes, gentle reader—I 
had madly loved the daughter of August 
Carter, who lived next door to the hotel, 

Yes, upon the first day that I sat foot in the 
B—— House I had caught just a glimpse of 
the charming Nellie Carter, and immediately 
my heart had gone out to her, and for the 
whole six years after I continued to love her, 
my passion growing stronger and stronger 
every day. 

My name is James Ringle. You, of course, 
remember that name, as it belongs to one of 
the most respectable families in the State. It 
is only necessary for you to pronounce that 
name here, and you can get credit for any 
amount, for the Ringles have all been honest, 
ever since Sir Walter Ringle first landed on 
the distant shores of Cape Cod, where the 


raging billows of the Atlantic play every day 
—when the weather is fine—with golden 
sands and clam shells. 

Iam a young man of “ prepossessing ap- 
pearance and good address,” as they say in 
matrimonial advertisements. I am twenty- 
eight years of age, and formerly wore beauti- 
ful curls of a golden hue; and my eyes are 
the color of the sky above us—I mean on fair 
days; my nose is finely formed, and straight as 
an arrow—yes, several arrows; and my mouth 
with its “rich, pouting lips,” through which 
the pearls gleam, reminds me when I glance 
in the mirror, of the mouths of the angels I 
see in my dreams. You've seen such, 
probably. 

Of course with this form, and this face, and 
these waving curls, gleaming like a golden- 
dusted “ waterfafl,” as I bore the unspotted 


name of Ringle, I was well received My the . 


father and mother of sweet Nellie. 

She was one of those beautiful creatures that 
you see but once in a life-time. You hear of 
them, read of them, and poets fancy them and 
embody them in their rhymes. . 

“ Her eyes’ dark charm ’twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well.” 


As I don’t know of any gaselles in this im- 
mediate vicinity, I think your fancy will have 
to go unassisted. Besides those eyes, she 
had— 


“A brow like a midsummer lake, 
Transparent with the sun therein, * 

When waves no murmur dare to make, 
And heaven beholds her face within.” 


And besides that brow she had several other 
beauties too numerous to mention. In fact, 
she undoubtedly was— 


“—A dashing girl 
As ever revolved in the waltz’s whirl, 
Or twinkled a foot in the polka’s twirl, 


By the glare of spermaceti."’ 


But though, as I said before, I was well. re- 
ceived by the paternal and maternal Carter, 
the beautiful Nellie whom I wished to inspire 
with an undying love for the whole Ringle 
family, and the dashing James in particular, 
was not to be inspired so easily. She had 


seen other specimens of masculine humanity 
before I made my appearance; and though I 
would have said at one time, that no tender- 
hearted woman could look into these azure 
eyes, dwell upon the beauties of these golden 
curls, gaze upon this pale ethereal nose, and. 
these luscious lips, and not love, still I am. 


obliged to admit that Miss Nellie looked upon 

all my ravishing charms unmoved. 
However, as I remarked before, I paid her 

the most assiduous attention for six years, 


and did al) that a tender-hearted, loving 
young man could do to awaken a love in her 
cold, cold bosom for me; but ‘twas all in: 
vain, 

“ No one will ever love you half so well.as 
I, Nellie, dear,” I said, in heart-rending ac- 
cents, throwing myself upon my elegant 


“ Well, I don’t want any one to, There is, 
sometimes, I’ve heard, too much of a good 
thing. You overdo the matter, Mr. Ringle,” 
she replied, in a harsh, cold voice. 

“O, my darling Nellie! ; If there was a 
window in my bosom—” 

“ Ugh! I shouldn’t want.to look in.” 

“ How canst thou be so cruel?” I asked, 


clasping my hands, while this lovely counte- 


nance assumed such an expression 
as would have melted the heart of a étéhe. 
“ Relent, dearest—say thou wilt-be mine, and 
the devotion of a whole life shall repay thee, 
Your father and mother both favor my suit. 
Say thou wilt be mine—name the happy day, 
and believe me, darling, thou shalt never have 
Cause to repent. Every word and act of mit’ 
shall be but to please thee.” 

“I can’t see it, Mr. Ringle,” she answered, 
in such chilling tones that, they froze the 
water that had fallen in dewy tears from my 
wild and imploring eyes, and submerged my 
agonized countenance like a spring freshet. 

“Do not speak so coldly. Do not call me 
Mr. Ringle, bat say James—thine own dear 
James. Call me pet names—call me thy 
bird.” 

“Tm sure. you're a very pretty bird, Mr. 
Ringle ”—I thought she was about to relent— 
“ and if Mr. Barnum only had you in a cage, 
what ea fortune he’d make! He might an- 
nounce that it was a specimen of the South 
American ostrich, with—fts feathers washed 
away!” 

I uttered one despairing ¢ry and fell faint- 
ing upon the floor, and was afterwards 
carried to my hotel in sriiall pieces. 

But I did not despair, for all the cruel treat- 
nient she gave me. Her father told her that 
shé should never wed any one but me, and 
although there-were several young men who 
were'as badly smitten as ‘myself, they were all 
férbididen to ertet her house, and there seem- 
ed rio alternative for Nellie; but to marry me 
or become ‘an old maid. 

At last—it was about two months ago—I 
perceived a change in the sweet creature’s * 
nianner toward me. Hope whispered that I 
sliéald at last suceeed; and one evening 
shortly after, being rather unwell, and so ex- 
ctiséd from duty at the hotel, ‘as I was sitting 
beside her, she spoke— 

“ James,”—her voice was like the musi¢’of 
séveral silver bells—“TI have changed my 
mind in regard to you—” 

“Biess you, darling!” I exclaimed, shoot- 
ing volumes of never-dying love from out my 
adure optics, while my sunny curls bristled 
with pleasurable emotions. “But go on, 
darling.” 

“ Well, as I said before, I have changed my 
mind, and now I think I~yes,I think I— 
could—love—you.” 

“ Darling! my own Nellie—kiss me,” cried 
I, pressing her'tomy bosom and allowing the 
angélic creatate to sip: the sweets from these 
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lips—the sweets that the bees have longed 
Tor; bat never tasted. 

“And when shall I call thee my wife, dear ?” 

_“ Jast one month from to-day, James,” she 
answered, while a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness lay—spread thickly—all over her 
charming countenance. 

That intelligence was so exceedingly pleas- 
ing to the that I allowed her once more to 
taste the sweets of these luscious lips, and 
then, as Mr. Carter was passing the parlor 
door, I called him in and told him the glad 
news, and he told his wife, and Nellié blush- 
ing confirmed it. 

Reader, have you a very éxtensive imagi- 
nation? Ifso, you ear imagine faintly how 
happy I was that night. I would undertake 
to describé my feelings—the emotions of my 
heart at that time—but for this, it would take 
four hundred sheets of foolscap and a pen of 
great power (I shall order one to be made 
especially for the purpose) to do my exquisite- 
ly pleasurable emotions justice; and so I 

The next evening, as I sat behind the desk 
in the office of the B—— House, whistling in 
soft, soothing tones that fell upon the en- 
raptured ear like the distant echoes of a 
silvery fish-horn, the rather antiquated air 
of— 

“ Nellie was a lady, 

Last night she died+-she did,” 
I was'aroused from my Ditssful musings by 
the efitrance of a stranger. He seemed to be 
a man Of about my oWn age, aid wore an ex- 
tfaordinary quantity of raven-black hair; had 
very britliant black eyés, sallow complexion, 
and wore a moistacke (of véry flerce order,) 
large and extefisive ehough to have made two 
good-sized “ wWatérfalls” certainly, and prob- 
ably there would have been enough left over’ 
to have made a haif mattréss—I thought of 
saying three “ waterfalls,” but I don’t think 
it would have made more than two and the 
mattress. 

He was tall and slim, dressed fashfonad’ 
aiid had a very gentiemaaty, air about hi 
but for aff that, I felt thrill ‘of hortor proven 
ing througli my frame as I gazed upon him. 
Just such a thrill as you would feel probably, 
to find yourselfin some warm feather bed en- 
joying the society of four rattle-snakes and a 
boa-constrictor. 

“Have you any rooms to let fi the third 
story, on the east side of the house?” asked 
the stranger, advancing to the desk and tak- 
ing off his gloves. It was’a very singular 
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question to ask, and I wondered much in my 
own mind why he was so particular about his 
room being in the third story and on the east 
side; bat I said nothing at first, and began 
looking over the register, while the stranger 
beat time impatiently, with his fingers upon 
the desk. 

“Yes sir, we have one spare room on the 
third floor,” I answered, after making the 


“Yes sir.” 

“Then I'll take it. I shall probably stop 
here several weeks,” he said, signing his name 
in the register. 

“Your name is Ringle, is it not?” he asked, 
pulling on his gloves. 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Ah, I’ve heard of you;” and with that he 
turned on his heel and walked out of the 
office. 

I turned the register and looked for his 
name when he had gone, It was written 
with a flowing hand and quite a number of 
flourishes— 

“ Theophilus Fleuhiski, New York.” 

My reader will allow that it was.a very 
high-sounding name. I made up my mind at 
once that he was some eminent character— 
probably a Polish exile. The name seemed 
to warrant such a supposition. 

But whatever he was, he kept out of my 
way pretty well after. He was never at the 
house during the day, and did not come in at 
night till a very late hour; and at last as the 
weeks passed away, he was so unobtrusive 
that I almost forgot that. there was such a 
person except when he came to pay for his 
room, which he did regularly every Saturday 
night. 

Besides, you remember, I had something 
else to occupy my thoughts at that time—my 
wedding day was fast approaching. We were 
to be married on Wednesday; and it was now 
Tuesday afternoon and: Iwas sitting in Mr. 
Oarter’s parlor, beside that flower of woman- 
kind—sweet Nellie Oarter. 

“ To-morrow, love, we shall be one,” I mur-~ 
mured, through my pearls and rubies, 

“ Yes, my sweet cat-bird,” answered Nellie, 
who, you perceive, had lately become fond of 
calling me pet names. 

* You shall never regret your chotce, sweet 
one,” said I, throwing my finely-rounded 
alabaster arm around her swan-like neck, 
while I placed a kiss of untold sweetness upon 
her lips. 


“O, James, my sheep, niy little puppy, my 
darling poodle, if you only knew how I loved 
you!” she answered, letting hér beautiful 
head with its wealth of hair (imported from 
Paris) fall upon my swelling bosom. 

We remained in that delightful situation 
for just two hours and a half; and then the 
declining sun informed me (confidentially) 
that it was time to tear myself away from the 
dear maiden so soon to be my bride; and with 
tears in my eyes and a throbbing bosom, I 
did 50. 

It was now Tuesday night. ‘The beautiful 
moon shone bright over the noisy city, the 
stars glistened and the gay lamps twinkled. 
It was to be my last night at the hotel, for 
some time, for Nellie and I were going to 
Washington on our wedding tour, and would 
not probably rettrn for a fortnight at least. 

The clock had just struck twelve, as I sat 
in the office by the fire, joyously whistling . 
“Thy bright smile haunts me still,” when the 
night porter suddenly rushed into the office. 
His bright, intellectual face was almost as 
pale‘as ground charcoal, and there was an ex- 
pression of terror painted upon the pupil of 
either eye. 

“Mr, Ringle!” he gasped: 

“ What? speak, wretch!’ I cried, rising to 
my utmost height. 

“ Number Twenty!” he faltered forth, sink- 
ing Thto a trance and calling for paper—for 
he was a “ writing medium.” 

A terrible fear came into my heart at that 
moment, and with the agility of fourteen ma- 
niacs, two monkeys and a baboon, I sprang: 
up the stairs—up, up like the daring eagle— 
ever upward, tiil I reached the third story and 
Number Twenty, the door of which I found 
wide open. 

I sprang through the door, but found no- 
thing there to cause such alarm as the porter 
had exhibited. The gas was burning, and 
looking around the room, I saw that the bed 
had not been touched. Why had the porter 
been so frightened ? 

Ha! the window was open. Perliaps Mr. 
Fleubiski had flung himself out in a tit of des- 
pair, or—in his best clothes. I rushed to the 
open window. Alas! I saw it all now. A 
board had been thrust out and aeross the 
narrow passage into a window of one of the 
chambers of Mr. Carter’s house. 

As I stood there, for one moment spell- 
bound, Mr. Carter appeared at the opposite 
window, his dark eyes gleaming with all the 
brightness and fury ofa kerosene lamp. _ 


85. 
examination. 
“ Kast side?” 
Be 


..“ Monster! where is. my. daughter?” he 
shrieked, tearing his hair with the assistance 
of his wife, who was assisted by the chamber- 
maid. 

“ Fleubiski!” I shrieked, in agony. 

“ Flew sky high, you villain! Tell me 
where you have carried my daughter ?—or by 
heavens, I’ll—” and he sprang into the window 
of Number Twenty, and seized me by the 
throat. 

Mrs. Oarter and the maid followed, and en- 
deavored to calm him, and at last succeeded, 
when I related all I knew about. the affair. 
When I came to describe Mr. Theophilus 
Fieuhiski, Mr. Carter raised his hand to stop 
me, 


fact, I never supposed he was a female,” I 
remarked, with a savage laugh. 

“ Yes, ’tis he—Jenkins, the conductor on 
the -horse-car. ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep,’” he gasped. 

“ They're married ere this,” remarked Mrs. 
Carter. 

“ Married!” I yelled; “married? No, no, 
I tell ye she is mine! ay, mine! Ha! laugh, 
ye. fiends! Bring on your torments! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Perhaps it is needless to remark that I was 
removed to the Lunatic Asylum at once, 
where I still remain, though I have been quite 
sane for the last week, and the doctor, think- 
ing it might amuse me, kindly furnished the 
paper upon which I have written this true 
account of the wreck of the brain of James 


Ringle. 


GEORGE IV. AND LORD ALVANLEY. 

Captain Gronow’s last literary legacy is 
only a book of anecdotes, some of which are 
of venerable age, though they be new to the 
young of the present generation, and certainly 
worth their knowing. All the personage: 
here are performers on a stage which has been 
rebuilt for an entirely new class of actors, 
We have no longer lordly and drunken indl- 
viduals driving a tilbury, with an apple-stall 
hooked on to it, full gallop down the Hay- 
market pavement at midnight. The well-born 
and ill-bred ruffians who used to knock down 
old watchmen, maim turnpike-men who ob- 
jected to be cheated of their toll, and threaten 
with the whip all weaker men who denounced 


their proceedings, would now be expelled 
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There is that immortal “ First Gentleman of 
Europe,” the Prince Regent, wishing him- 
self all sorts of things if the maid-servants at 
Carlton House dared to look at himas he 
passed near them. Louis XIV. used to 
raise his hat to the women-servants at 
Versailles, who saluted him as he passed. 
Archbishop Sumner glides before us, and we 
are told that he owed his rise in the Church 
to the good offices of the men whom (with 
great foresight) he had declined to flog when 
they were boys at Eton. Then, proud, fast, 
and gentiemau-like as the prince, Lord Alvan- 
ley, first of dandies, with wit to dignify him, 
gleams through these pages. Coldly and 
cruelly selfish seems this very first of his 
class. He inherited an estate of £8000 a 
year; but he was so faithless to his trust, that 
his brother and successor found three-fourths 
of the revenue squandered. Alvanley once 
made out a list of his debts, but forgot one 
little item of £50,000. He bought at any 
price, and could well afford it, considering his 
careless economy. “ How much did you give 
for that mare?” asked Johnny Armstrong of 
him. “ Well,” said my lord, in his pleasant 
off-hand way, “I owe Miller three hundred 
guineas for her!” Jack Talbot, Alvanley’s 
best friend, was wont to take a bottle of 
sherry at breakfast, because he was always 
drunk over night, and it did him good; and, 
naturally, Jack was at death’s door while he 
was yet but a young fellow. His doctor told 
Alvanley that he must use the lancet. 
“ You'd better tap him, doctor,” said Alvan- 
ley; “ Jack has less blood in him than claret.” 
But Alvanley could say better things. When 
Nield, at the head of his own table, kept his 
guests hungry while he direvted attention to 
the gilt cornices of his dining-room, Alvanley 
remarked, “We have had enough of your 
gilding, let us now have some of your 
carving.” ‘ 


Gorne To BE Burrep.—A poor Irishman, 
seeing a crowd of people approaching, asked 
what was the matter. “A man was going to 
be buried.” “O,” he replied, “I’ll stop to 
see that, for we carry them to be buried in 
our country.” 


— - from decent society. With some of this 
oS quality, Captain Gronow came in contact; 
oo but. when he notices the fact, he does not 
ae conceal his contempt for them. His book, 
aa . however, does not so much reflect all classes 
cc San as it does all phases of the upper classes. 
oye? 
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GONE. 


BY MOSS NEVILLE. 


Life’s gleam with her is over— 
The bright, brief aspect past; 
And on our pathway sunny 
A shadow's length is cast. 


Two waxen hands are folded 
Upon a pulseless breast; 

An aching head no longer 
Is subject to unrest; 


Her tiny feet that pattered 
Along the oaken hall; 

Her flute-like voice that answered 
The wood-dove's gentle call ; 


The cherub form that flitted 
*Mong roses by the door; 


The glance, the smile of gladness— 
Are gone forevermore. 


We've laid our hearts’ lost treasure 
Beneath the cold, cold sod; 

We know she wakes an angel 
fa heaven abeve, with God. 


We know "tis wrong te murmur, 
But tonely—ah! so fone, 

So poor seems our existence, 
Since Nell from earth has flown. 


Ia giving, so in taking, 
Father of mercies still! 
We kiss the rod of chastening, 


We owa thy righteous will. 


THE FOUNDLING OF WYOMING. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Tue Marysville stage wasjustin. The four 
powerful-looking black horses were white with 
dust, and looked worn and jaded. It had been 
a warm day, aad it was a good thirty-five 
miles to Weston, the present terminus of the 
railroad. 

“ Whoa! there, whoa!” called out the driver, 
making a great show of holding in his horses, 
when in reality they were only too glad to 


stop. 

“Well, gentlemen, here we are at the 
* Wyoming,’ at last. Warm work, sirs, driving 
four-in hand such hosses as them ere ;” which 
be emphasized by taking off his hat and mop- 
ping his forehead vigorously with an enormous 
bandanna. 

The outside passengers—some four or five 
in number—sprang to the ground, yawned, 
shook a perfect cloud of dust from their cloth- 
ing, and adjourned to the bar-room—probably 
to book their names! There were but two 
inside passengers—a very pretty young wo- 
man, and a little child not more than a year 
and a half old. 

“ Stop at the‘ Wyoming,’ mum ?” said John, 
coming round and opening the coach door.. 

“Where, sir?” And a pair of startled 
brown eyes were lifted to the questioner. 

“At the ‘Wyoming,’ mum. It’s the name 
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of this ere hotel, and,” he added, confidently 
“ it’s a crack place, and no mistake.” 

“ Thank you, yes. I do wish to stop here,” 
she said, handing out the child, and preparing 
to follow. 

“ Pretty as a pictur,” said John, sententious- 
ly, looking into the sweet, childish face, with 
its sunny blue eyes and apple blossomy com- 


small valise lying on the coach floor. 

“ No trunks, nor nothing ?” 

“No; that is all.” 

“All right; walk this way, if you please,” 
as, with valise in hand, and still carrying the 
child, he preceded her up the broad, stone 
steps, to where, on a long, airy piazza, some 
half dozen idlers ‘were lounging. She hastily 
drew down her veil as she felt, rather than 
saw, six pairs of eyes levelled at her; for, like 
their brethren in other localities, the Marys- 
ville gentlemen always made it a point to stare 
every lady out of countenance, that was obliged 
to run the gauntlet of their eyes. 

It was a cool, pleasant sitting-room into 
which she was ushered, and Mrs. Benson, the 
landlady, a fair, sunshiny little woman of thir- 
ty or thereabouts, came forward and took the 
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little girl from the arms of the perspiring 
driver, and quietly proceeded to lay off its” 


little dainty sack of pale blue silk. 
The child was extremely pretty, with pale 


~ amber curls, falling like summer sunshine over 


the plump, dimpled shoulders. 
There were two other children in the room, 
at play. One, Alice Benson, the landlady’s 


Jittle girl; and the other Arnold Bruce, the 
son of a neighbor. The boy was probably 


seven or eight years old, and dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, with a faint dash of red burning 
through the dusky cheek, He gave promise 
of a splendid-looking man, with his rich, dark 
beauty. 

With the usual sociability of children, 
they had already coaxed the little stranger to 
them, and Arnie clapped his hands with delight 
when she laid her little white hand in his, 
which was tanned as brown as a berry. 

“O Alice, isn’t she pretty? What is your 
name, little Snow-flake ?” 

“ Her name is M innie,” said theady, smiling 
at his childish enthus' 


PN) tell you what, Allie, she looks just like 


one of your blush roses when it’s just open- 

;” declared the delighted boy, walking 
round her and lifting one of the soft, flossy 
eurls admiringly. 

While this little childish acquaintance was 
in progress, the traveller had laid aside her 
outer garments, and stood looking out of the 
window in a dreamy, absent manner. 

There was a grieved, sorrowful look in the 
brown eyes, that told of grief or disappoint- 
ment. It was a very pretty picture upon 
which she gazed, but she did not seem to see. 
Looking from the slight elevation which the 
Wyoming occupied, you saw at the front and 
right of you the main portion of the village, 
with its broad, even streets and pr: tty shade- 
trees. At the left wound away the St. Mary’s, 
‘a broid, rapid river, navigable to Clayton 
(another but smaller village, ten miles above), 
for light-draught vessels. A long toll-bridge 
stretched away in the direction of Weston, and 
down the river a short distance three or four 
huge chimneys were vomiting smoke and 
flame, and the steady clang of machinery was 
borne back on the summer air. 

Marysville: was a driving, bustling little 
town. It had several large, flourishing cotton 
mills, besides extensive iron and copper works. 
It was but five miles from the sea-board, and 
the tide and cool sea-breeze came up there 


_ almost as strongly as on its native beach. 


Altogether, it was a delightful as well as 
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thriving village, with its white cottages and 


‘pretty, attractive villas. 


“©, there’s papa. I must go now. Good- 
by, little rose-leaf,” stooping and kissing the 
sweet baby mouth. And Arnie Bruce ran 
down the steps and joined a gentleman walk- 
ing leisurely down the street. The young 
woman grew suddenly pale, reaching out 
blindly for a chair. 

“Are you ill? pray sit down,” said Mrs. 
Benson, coming forward, alarmed at the ghast- 
ly pallor of her guest. 

“ No—that is—I am better,” shestammered, 
with her eyes still fastened on the face that, 
alas! she knew too well. 

“Some friend of yours?” noticing the 
strange look on her face. 

“No,” she said, faintly, shivering as in an 
ague chill. 

“Poor child!” said the sympathizing little 
woman, “ you’re all tired out riding in that 
horrid old coach this hot day.” 

The gentleman had turned and stood facing 
that way, in conversation with some one. 
Through the open window she heard his voice 
—the voice that had been the sweetest music 
of her life. With a strong effort she controlled 
herself to say: 

“The gentleman looked like some one I 
used to know.” 

“Ol! well, that is Mr. Bruce—Mr. Edward 
Bruce, the owner of the copper works, where 
you see that tallest stack, there, 4 little to the 
right of the others. He is one of our richest 
men, and stands very high in town. That 
was his little boy in here, all the child he has.” 

“ He has a wife?” Mrs. Benson looked up 
quickly, the voice had such a strange, unnat- 
ural sound in it; but the face she looked into 
was cold and impassible. 

“O yes, he has a wife; a cold, haughty wo- 
man, that few like. She doesn’t make his 
home very happy, I fear; indeed, it wasn’t 

much of a love-match on either side. She 
married him to spite a faithless lover, ds she 
thought, but who, it afterwards appeared, was 
not.so. But it was then too late, for she was 
already married to Bruce. I suppose her 
great wealth and position dazzled him, and 
perhaps he fancied she loved him—I don’t 
know; but he has prospered in business won- 
derfully, as if to make up for lack of heart- 
wealth. Two or three years ago he went up 
to Lake Superior—I believe it was, where 
there are great copper mines, and stayed all 
of one summer. Some people thought he 
would never come back, and few, perhaps. 
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would have blamed him, knowing his loveless 
life; but he came back in the autamn, and 
applied himself to business more closely than 


ever, scarcely going into society at all; though 


he is one of the most agreeable men, and the 
best conversationalist I ever met. 

The slight figure still stood immovable in 
the window, and Minnie, clinging to her skirts, 
began to cry in a little, frightened voice. This 
evidently recalled her, and stooping she lifted 
the child in her arms, and requested to be 
shown to her room. She gave the name of 
Margaret Stein, and desired that her supper 
should be sent to her room. 

Boarders, going to and fro to their rooms, 
heard a low, stifled sobbing; but they did not 
hear a wild, despairing voice saying over and 
over again: 

“Tt was trae—he did love me—me only,” 
hugging that one sweet thought to her aching 
heart, as if it might in part atone for the cruel 
wrong he had done her. 

“He said I was the ‘only woman he had 
ever loved.’ Thank God, he did not tell me 
false in that! O Edward, Edward! my love, 
my life!” 

The wind blew up cool from the northeast, 
and black, squally clouds drifted across the 
sky. The young moon, well down in the 
west, was nearly obscured, and only a red, 
sullen glare from the dusky chimreys down 
the river lighted the gloomy shadows. The 
tide was coming in, and beat with a sullen 
surge against the shore. Across, on the op- 
posite bank, in a bush-hemlock swamp, a soli- 
tary owl kept up a dismal ‘ too-hoo.’ 

@ne after another the boarders and guests 
of the Wyoming passed up the broad stair- 
case to their rooms, but none saw—or did not 
notice if they did—a slight, muffled figure 
that stole silently down, and passed out into 
the gloom and darkness. Only the old toll- 


’ keeper, sitting on his door-steps and smoking 


his coarse clay pipe, saw, or fancied he saw, 
something white pacing back and forth on the 
long bridge. Sometimes it seemed to fade en- 
tirely away in the dusky shadows, and then it 
floated in sight again. He watched it with 
his dim, bleared eyes, as it fluttered softly 
back and forth. 

“ Wife!” he called out, so suddenly that the 
good woman sprang half out of her chair, 
dropping a needle-full of stitches right in the 
“ narrowings.” 

“Reuben, what do you want to fright a 
body’s life out, for?” 

“Come here, Elsie; your eyes are younger 
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and sharper than mine. There,” he added, as 
she stood in the doorway, “ do you see that?” - 

“What? I don’t see anything.” 

“There! It’s coming this way now. Itis 
something dressed in light, and—there! Elsie, 
didn’t you hear a splash in the water ?” 

“Pooh! Reuben, it’s nothing but the tide 
against the piers. Ido believe you’re moon- 
struck.” 

She was evidently a little nettled at being 
disturbed in her “ toeing-off” process. 

Old Reuben Granger strained his dull eyes, 
but the white figure, whatever it was, flitted 
no more up and down the long bridge; and 
the young moon went down behind the hills, 
aud the shadows grew denser and denser, and 
he arose and went in to where his wife sat 
picking up her stitches by a tallow dip. 

“ Elsie,” he said, thoughtfully, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, “I don’t know but it is 
a warning of something that’s tohappen. I’d 
been watching it a long time before I spoke to 
you. It kept moving about like something in 
pain; flitting like, back and forth. Perhaps 
it was a wraith.”. 

“The smoke from your pipe, more like!” 
was the unsympathizing rejoinder. 

Some of the earlier risers at the Wyoming 
heard, as they passed through the hall, the 
low, frightened sobbing of a child in one of 
the rooms; but thought nothing unusual of 
it. But after the breakfast bell had been twice 
rung, and the strange lady did not make her 
appearance, Mrs. Benson, fearing she was too 
ill to come down, went up to the room. The 


- child was still crying in little, short, gasping 


sobs, as if it had cried long and was exhaust- 
ed. The key was on the outside, and turned 
in the lock. A little startled, she rapped 
softly, speaking at the sametime. There wes 
no answer, only an increased sobbing. She 
hesitated a moment, then turned the key and 
went in. Nestléd down close beside the door, 
the little rosy face pressed against the carpét, 
the blue eyes swimming in tears, and the coral 
lips grieved and tremulous, was little Minnie. 
Two little bare, pink feet peeped from under 
the snowy nightdress, and the tangled curls 
fell like a pale, golden cloud over the half- 
uncovered shoulders. 

Mrs. Benson cast a‘quick look about the 
room. The valise lay open in a chair; it did 
not seem to contain much. The pretty blue 
silk hat, with the drooping lilies-of-the-valley 
and forget-me-nots, which she had thought 
yesterday so becoming to the fair young face, 
lay on the table. But the light summer shawl 
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she wore was gone. She went to the bed and 
turned down the clothes; only the impress of 
a wee baby form hollowed the soft, downy 
bed. Thoroughly alarmed, she caught up the 
child and ran swiftly down to the sitting-room, 
where her husband was walking to and fro 
somewhat impatiently, waiting for his break- 
fast. 

“O John!” she exclaimed, white with terror, 
“ the lady I spoke to you about—the one that 
came in in the Weston stage—is not in her 
room. And see, this poor little thing has cried 
herself most to death.” 

The child had nestled her head down on the 
landlady’s shoulder. The tears had ceased to 
flow, but the long eyelashes were yet wet, and 
now and then long, convulsive sobs shook the 
litule frame. ‘ 

“ Pshaw! Martha, you alarm yourself need- 
lessly. It’s a fine morning, and she has doubt- 
less gone out for a walk, thinking the child 
would sleep until her return.” 

“No, John; I tell you that is notit. The 
bed has not been slept in to-night, only by this 
little one. Do go out and raise analarm. O, 
1 am sure something dreadful has happened.” 

John Benson started towards the door, but 
before he reached it a servant girl opened it 
and looked in, with a white face, and wild, 
horrified eyes. 

“QO ma’am! there is a woman drowned in 
the river just below the toll-bridge. Old 
Reuben Granger has just picked up the body, 
and more than half the town is down there.” 

Mrs. Benson grasped the arm of her husband 
and broke into hysterical sobbing. 

“OQ John! I told you I knew something 
was wrong with her last night, she looked so 
heart-broken.” 

Her husband calmed her all he could, and 
started for the shore. Half-way there he met 
Edward Bruce and Joe Gartney the stage- 
driver, bringing up the poor drowned girl. 

% Shall we carry her up to the house, sir?” 
asked Joe, in a husky voice. Mr. Benson 
bowed, and turned back. 

They carried her into the pleasant sitting- 
room, the water dripping from her garments, 
aad her long brown hair unbound, and cling- 
ing about her fair shoulders. Only last night, 
full of fresh young life, Joe Gartney had shown 
her into that same room. Death looked 
strangely out of place there in that great, 
busy, bustling hotel, running over with strong, 
vigorous Mfe. One unconsciously thinks of 
death in quiet homes, with dear home faces 


by, and loving eyes to weep. 


But there was no kith nor kin to weep for 
the poor unknown, yet there was not wanting 
tears to fall upon her pale, upturned face. 
Little Mrs. Benson cried as if her heart would 
break, and the rosy, jovial face of Joe Gartney 
was white and set and stern, as ever and anon 
he wiped his eyes furtively on his coat-sleeve. 
Women, too, boarders at the house, came in, 
and tenderly binding up the long, tangled 
hair, dropped silent tears on the fair, girlish 
face; and some said, pitifully, under their 
breath, “ one more unfortunate.” 

“ I knew,” said Mrs. Benson, “ when I found 
the child locked in the room, and sobbing so 
piteously, that something terrible had hap- 
pened.” 

“The child!” ejaculated Edward Bruce, 
starting suddenly from the mantel, against 
which he was leaning. Mrs. Benson looked 
up at him, and started back aghast at the ashy 
pallor and anguished look on his face. 

“Why, Mr. Bruce!” she exclaimed, “ your 
face is whiter than the poor drowned girl 
herself.” 

“Such a sight is enough to take the color 
out of a man,” he said, turning and walking 
to the window. There was a look of hopeless, 
unutterable woe on the face that looked out 
on the softly rippling river, glinting in the 
morning sunshine. Standing there, he heard 
them talking over the strangeness of the affair, 
and speculating upon whether she sought her 
own death, or whether she walked off the side 
of the bridge in the darkness. It was con- 
claded that the child must of course have been 
hers, although no one heard her say; indeed, 
she said but little, and little indeed it was they 
knew of her—only that her name was Mar- 
garet Stein, and the child’s Minnie—Minnie 
Stein, they supposed . 

Edward Bruce turned from the window and 
went out. It was a white, impassible face 
that his men saw as he walked through his — 
great manufacturing rooms. “ See,” said one 
of his workmen, “ what ’tis to have plenty of 
money; one can wear broadcloth and have 
white hands, and lord it over us, poor fellows ” 

“T don’t think Brace lords it over his men, 
Jim. I'd never ask for a better employer.” 

“ Well, he’s so-so. But I get savage some- 
times, thinking how I slave and sweat here 
from dawn till dark, and get barely enough to 
fill the half dozen little mouths at home. No 
luxuries and few comforts is it we ever get; 
while he has everything to make him happy.” 

“Money doesn’t make happiness, Jim. I 
tell you, man,I wouldo’t give up my little 
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cot, with Jennie’s sweet face watching for me 
at the window, for all the fine things at the 
big house, and that cold, haughty woman 
along.” 

“O bosh! Ned; just give me the shiners, 
and I’d risk the happiness. Money’ll buy 
friends; leastwise, a man always has plenty of 
friends as long as he has enough money.” 

It was asad day at the Wyoming; the usual 
cheerful bustle gave place to an awed, hushed 
undertone of step and voice. Gentle hands 
had robed the fair young form in saintly white, 
and in one of the dim, silent parlors she lay 
in dreamless sleep. In the early dusk Mr. 
Bruce came in, as many others had done, and 
asked to go ina moment. Mrs. Benson asked 
if she should go in with him. “No, she need 
not inind,” he said, and so he went in alone, 
and none saw the burning tears that fell on 
the sweet, pure face, so lovely even in death ; 
and no one heard the anguished cry, “ O Mar- 
garet, my darling! my darling! That I, who 
loved you 80, should have killed you!” 

It was quite dark when he came out, and 
no one saw the white, hopeless face he wore. 

“Agnes, you will go to the funeral?” he 
said to his wife that night. 

“1? pray why should I go? It is nothing 
to me,” disdainfully. 

“But I told Mr. Benson that we would 
come; and we thought, as there was no one 
else to, that a few of us would go out to Elm- 
wood as mourners.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Bruce. If you choose the 
society of inn-keepers and other low people, 
it is no reason why J should.” 

“It is not a question of ‘society’ at all, 
only of common humanity. I wish you would 
” 

“ Indeed, I will not. Doubtless it was some 
low creature; some shameless—” 

“Stop! Agnes, for the love of Heaven; 
have you no touch of womanly feeling or pity 
about you ?” 

A fiery red came into her cheek, but she 
was silent. After a long pause she said: 

“ T suppose it will be sent to the almshouse ?” 

“Who?” absently. 

“ Why, that—that person’s child.” 

“No, it will not! I will take it myself first.” 

“ Not till after I am dead, Edward Bruce! 
If you wish to associate with low people— 
which it’s very natural you should—you will 
have to wait till then.” 

And so in the little procession of kind-heart- 
ed villagers, Edward Bruce rode foremost, and 
beside him sat honest Joe Gartney, his kindly 
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eyes dim with tears. But Agnes Bruce did 
not go. 

The most careful inquiries were made, no- 
tices giving a minute description of the lady 
and child were inserted in all the papers, but 
nothing was elicited, save that a young woman 
answering to the description came into the 
Weston post-office that day and inquired of 
the postmaster for “ Edward Allen.” 

“There was no such man in Weston,” he 
had told her. She grew white, and turned to 
go. Then she came back and asked, “ had he 
ever noticed a letter mailed from his office to 
Margaret Stein ?” 

The man did remember the name, as it was 
not a common one, 

“ Did he know who brought the letter ?” 

“No, he had not minded; in fact, he be- 
lieved they were sent up from Marysville.” 

But beyond this nothing could be traced. 
It was supposed, however, that she came in 
the cars from Bolton, some fifty miles beyond 
Weston. 

Mrs. Benson was not willing to part with 
the pretty little child so strangely thrown 
upon her care, though there were many who 
would gladly have taken her; and Joe Gart- 
ney begged hard to take her to his childless 
home. 

“ I know I’m a rough fellow to train up such 
& pretty little snow-drop,” he said, “ but the 
winds should never blow upon her, if I could 
help it. She should never lack for love, at 
any rate.” 

But Mrs. Benson did not like to give her 
up; besides, she said eome one might come to 
claim her any day. But the days grew into 
months, and the months into years, and still 
no one came. 

She grew prettier, and more lovable, and 
more into their hearts, through them all. She 
was the géneral pet of boarders, and guests, 
but being one of the very few children who 
could bear petting, she was not spoiled. She 
had half a score of pet names, but Arnie Bruce 
still called her “ Snow-flake,” and Uncle Gart- 
ney—as she called him—as persistently called 
her “ Sunbeam ;” but among the towns-people 
she was mostly called the “Foundling of 
Wyoming.” Uncle Gartney was her prime 
favorite. She would leave her choicest toys 
to climb in his lap and examine the mysteries 
of the ponderous “bull’s eye” he carried, 
though she had seen it a hundred times. And 
when it grew towards night she would watch 
for the big cloud of dust that heralded his 


coming, and never was she so supremely hap- 
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py 28 when lifted to his lap, on the top of the 
great lumbering stage, with her white, dimpled 
arms about his neck, and her soft, flossy cufls 
falling against his shaggy beard. 
* Neither had Arnold Bruce forgotten his 
early penchant for the pretty child, but would 
gladly have stayed at the Wyoming half the 
time. Mr. Bruce also came often, but bis 
lady wife did not. She had a superb disdain 
of “common people.” But one day there 
came a visitor to her—a very common visitor 
—common alike in palace and hovel. At first. 
she treated his advances with scorn and in- 
difference; but when he grew more impor- 
tunate she tried to bribe him with gold; but 
with noavail. And so the curtains were drawn, 
and the fires put out, and Agnes Bruce went 
out with him on a long, long journey, where 
there is no regard of caste, or respect for 
wealth. 

And now Mr. Bruce besought Mrs. Benson 
to let him have Minnie. It was very lonely 
for Arnie, he said, He did not speak of him- 
self; but every one knows that it is always 
lonely in a house where death has been, 
whetber the voice that is silent made music or 
discord in our hearts. And Mrs. Benson, 
pitying his loneliness, consented; knowing, 
also, the greater advantages to the child. 

And 80, on her ninth birthday, Minnie Stein 
went to live with Mr. Bruce as his adopted 
daughter. She had always the comforts of 
life—she had now its choicest luxuries. Every- 
thing that the most thoughtful love could sug- 
gest, was done for her happiness. Mr. Bruce 
would not send her to the schools, but the 
best of teachers were provided for her at home. 


In this atmosphere of affluence and love > 


Minnie grew to womanhood, yet never losing 
her pretty, loving ways, or changing one whit 
towards her old friends. Indeed, I think she 


was never happier than when, in the summer 


twilight, she sat in the humble cottage door 
of Joe Gartney. She was rightly named Sun- 
beam, Joe said, for she shone alike in the rich 
man’s home, and by his humble hearth. In 
his partial eyes, not all the queens or princes 
of fairyland were ever one half so good or 


beautiful, as“ Sunbeam.” 
Arnold Brace, a bright, handsome fellow of 
’ twenty, was about entering on a collegiate 
course at Bolton. His father was very proud 
of him, as he had reason to be; but all the 
pent-up tenderness of his nature was lavished 


on Minnie, He had been very happy these 


few last years. He had, as he thought, buried 
the old dead past, so full of tender pain, be- 


yond a thought of resurrection. He had tried 
to atone to the living for his wrong to the 
dead, and Heaven had, he fancied, accepted 
the sacrifice. But there came a painful reve- 
lation of his own short-sightedness one night. 
It was the night before Arnold was to leave 
for college. He had been walking in the gar- 
den, and as he came out by the grape arbor, 
he was the witness of an unmistakably lovers’ 
parting between Arnold and Minnie. He 
started back horrified. Strange that he had 
never thought of the possibility of such a 
thing! but he had not. 

The very chains his own hands had riveted, 
his own hands must force asunder. All night 
he tossed on his sleepless couch; since that 
terrible day, fifteen years ago, he had not 
known such bitter anguish. He shrank from 
the thought of revealing to them the secret 
sin of his life, not knowing which had greater 
cause to upbraid him, the child of his acknowl- 
edged but unloved wife, or hers whom he had 
loved with all the flery intensity of his nature, 
but who had never borne his rightful name. 

But they were both young, he reasoned, and 
he would put it off—something might happen. 
You see, this man was very weak. 

So Arnold was sent for. His father was 
sitting at the table, with his face turned partly 
away. 

“Arnold,” and his voice sounded hollow and 
strange, “I was unwittingly the witness of 
an interview between you and Minnie last 
night, that pained me exceedingly. My boy, 


_ you must never think of her in that way—it 


can never be.” 

“Never be! father. I thought you loved 
Minnie like an own child.” 

“TI do, Arnold, I do. But there are certain 
reasons—” 

“If you mean the possibility of her low 
birth,” he broke in, hotly, “ I tell you, father, 
I would marry her if her parents were the 
poorest and lowest in the land. She is beau- 
tiful and pure; that is enough for me.” 

“It isnot that. Boy, do not force me to tell 
you what will only make you miserable. But 


once for all, I tell you it can never be.” 
“Then why did you bring her here and 


throw us together continually ?” 

“ Because I was blind and a fool—yet how 
could I do less?” he added, sadly. “ Believe 
me, ebild, that until last night the thought 
never entered my mind of the possibility of 


your loving her other than as a-sister, Even 


now, Arnie, you may be mistaken; it may be, , 
after all, a mere childish fancy, that will fade 
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away when you go out into the world, and 
grow older.” 

“Father,” and the handsome, boyish face 
was very grave, “since the day when Joe 
Gartney brought her, a little sunny-haired 
child, into the parlor of the Wyoming, there 
has never been a time when I would not freely 
have given my life to save hera pang. Do 
you call that a mere childish fancy ?” 

“O my God!” he groaned, burying his face 
‘in his hands, 

Arnold came over and stood beside him. 
“ Father,” he said, “had you not better tell 
me all?” 

“Don’t, boy, don’t,” pleadingly. “You are 
both so young,” he said, after a little pause; 
“ there is time enough to talk of this by-and- 
by. You are to go to college, and there try 
livtle by little to put this thought out of your 
heart.” 

But Minnie?” 

“T will attend to that. I can tell her you 
are both too young to enter into any such en- 
gagements, when you are both liable to change 
with more years and wider experience.” 

And so the evil day was put off, and Arnold 
Bruce went to college with a heavy heart. 
But youth is elastic, and he was an ardent 
student, and the first sharp pain wore off in 
the absorption of stady. Not that he ever 
forgot Minnie; her fair face, in its frame-work 
of sunny curls, looked up at him from Greek 
lexicons and German text-books. Despite all 
his father had told him, he still hoped some 
day in the far future to call her wife, 

At home, Mr. Bruce threw open his house 
to company, exerting himself to introduce 
Minnie into society. Men, young, handsome 
and talented, were invited to his house, and 
Minnie certainly did not lack for admirers. 
But though pleased and interested, her heart 


was untouched. 
And 80 two years passed away and Arnold’s 


college days were nearly over. The con- 
stant worry and excitement wore upon Mr. 
Bruce, hastening a disease that had long lain 
lutent in his system. Indeed, his physician 


intimated that it would be well for him to 
keep his affairs well arranged, as, though in 


apparent health, and with perhaps many 
years before him, it would be a hasty 
summons at last. 


And so, one day, a hasty telegram sum- 
moned Arnold Bruce home just in time to 


receive his father’s last kiss and blessing. 


“ Promise me that you will think of meas 
leniently as you can, when you know all, my 


‘children,’ he said, brokenly. “God knows 
how well I have loved you. Among my 
private papers is a sealed package directed to 
you. I have written out what I had not the 
courage to tell. In my will I have divided 
my property equally between you/’’ He 
spoke with difficulty, holding a hand of each. 
“ Kiss me, my children,” and as they bent. 
over him, the pale lips moved, and “ Margaret! 
at last! at last!” came with the parting 
breath. 

Marysville mourned for one of her best 
citizens; a man of kindly heart, and strict 
integrity, a man missed and lamented more 
than most men. 

But to Arnold and Minnie it came with 
crushing force. They were so completely 
overwhelmed with grief, that for the first 
week they forgot entirely the sealed package 
of which he had spoken. And then they 
waited several days, dreading to face the 
fateful secret. Bat at last they sat down, re- 
solved to know the worst. Arnold broke the 
seal and a pictare fell out. It was worn and 
faded with time, but a sweet, earnest face, 
with brown’ eyes and hair, showed that it 
must once have been very lovely. A’ bit of 
paper pasted on the back had“ Margaret 
Stein” written in delicate characters upon it. 

The letter was long, and closely written, 
and as follows: 


“My pear CHILpREN:—It is with a 
heavy heart that I sit down to write what 
will blight the sweetest hopes of your young 
lives. I had thought to tell you, but alas! I 
am a sad coward, and I could not live and 
know that you despised me, as I feel that you 
will when you know the carefully guarded 
secret of my life. It is nearly twenty years 
ago, since, in the course of my business, it be- 
came necessary that some one should visit 
the mining regions of Lake Superior, from 
which we had the greater portion of our 
copper ore. I had always a desire to behold 
the wild, rough scenery of that region, and 
decided to go myself. It was a small mining 
town where I stopped, made up mainly of 


rude miners, Butthere were a few families of 
culture and refinement, with one of which I 


took board. I had taken the whim to drop 
my last name; and so was known only by 
that of Edward Allen. 

“This family into which I came consisted 


of but three persons,—Mr, Oolman and his 


f 
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“Mr. Colman was a wild, adventurous 
spirit, drawn hither from an. eastern city by 
stories of fabulous wealth. But Margaret 
Stein—even now, after all I have suffered, my 
pen lingers lovingly over the dear name. 

“Arnold, it is a hard thing for a man to tell 
his child that he did not love his dead mother. 


. But alas! ours was a loveless marriage. I 


was young and ambitious, and was, I think, 
dazed with the evident and open preference 
of the haughty young heiress. I did not 
know until long after, that, angry at some 
fancied slight from the man she loved, she 
thus recklessly shipwrecked three lives. But 
I knew at last; she told me herself, in less than 
a week after we were married, that all little 
endearments or caresses between us would be 
superfluous; and when I upbraided her with 
her deception she turned upon me, asking 
coolly,“ did you think, silly boy, that I ever 
loved you?” I tell you this that you may see 
how very naturally, when thrown into the 
society of one so good and beautiful as Mar- 
garet Stein, I fell madly, passionately in love. 
I forgot home, honor, everything but my 
great love for her, and one day, standing in 
the little parish church of M——, I, who had 
already a wife and child, was united by the 
venerable priest to this pure, confiding 
woman. I have wondered since that the 
lightnings did not strike me dead for my 
perjury. But Heaven had a more exquisite 
torture in store for me. Two happy months 
went by, and then I awoke from my sweet 
dream of bliss. I had resolved never to re- 
turn to Marysville, to the wife who I knew 
was only too glad of my absence. But a 
message came, saying that affairs at home 
were in a very critical condition, and urging 
my immediate return. Then came the agony 
of separation, and I returned to my work and 
my home. I do not think I realized the 
enormity of my crime until after I came back. 
I wrote to Margaret often, sending her liberal 
sums of money. My business prospered, and 
I was only waiting to arrange a few more of 


have something to start in life with, when I 
began the new life I looked forward to, with 


endured is beyond words to tell—for O, I 
loved her so! 

“I had never known about you, Minnie; 
it was very strange that she never mentioned 
the existence of a child, in her letters. You 
know now, my children, the terrible sin of my 
life. But Heaven is very pitiful, and I feel 
that I am forgiven; and I wait, with an un- 
willing heart, the happy hour when I shall 
meet my lost love, where there is neither mar- 
rying nor giving in marriage. Remembering 
all the years of tender love we have lived to- 
gether, try to think tenderly of my errors. 
Forgive me, O my darlings, as you hope to be 
forgiven in your own weaknesses and follies, 
Your loving father, 

“ EpwARD ALLEN Bruce.” 


They sat silent, with white, anguished 
faces. Minnie was the first to speak : 

“O Arnold, how he suffered! I wish he 
knew how much I pity and love him still!” 

“You don’t seem to remember what this is 
to us; how it makes blight and shipwreck of 
our lives,” 

“Don't I, Arnie?” He looked up into a 
face whiter than the muslin dress she wore. 

“ Forgive me, Minnie. I am not as good as 
you. Icannot—O my pretty Snow-flake, how 
can I give you up!” he cried, wringing her 
band till she was faint with pain. “I must 
go away,” he said, after a little pause. “I 
cannot bear it yet. After a whilepwhen I 
can look upon you as a sister, I will return. 
But O Minnie, not yet, not yet.” 

That night Minnie resolved that he should 
not go away on her account; she would go 
herself. 

It seemed her mother had a sister; she 
would go to her for a little while, at least, 
until this first fierce sorrow was dulled. So 
she packed a little trunk with a few necessary 
articles of wearing apparel, and in the early 
dawn, before any one was astir, tapped at the 
window of Joe Gartney. She only told him 
that for certain reasons she wished to go to 
Boston for a while, and did not want any one 
at the house to know. Would he come up 


softly and get her trunk? As if he would - 


not have undertaken a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem if she had asked him! 

No one was yet astir at the house, and she 
crept softly up to ber room again. She knew 
Arnold had business in another direction 
that day, which would keep him till late at 
night. He was to start quite early, some 
time before the Weston stage, and would not 
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a the details, before I left Marysville forever, 
So a and went back to her presence, who was 
ice more than life or heaven to me. I was [XxRRRII 
ae scrupulously exact that every penny I had 
a -ever received from my rich wife should be 
[ae returned with interest. I wished, also, to 
" Margaret. I was, as I have said, nearly ready, 
a when the sea washed up to my appalled vision 
the dead face of my peerless love. What I 
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know of her absence that day. It was his 
own home, his lawfully; he should not leave 
tt for her And besides, she knew that he 
ought not to leave his business, as the care of 
ell his father’s extensive manufactories now, 
of necessity, devolved on him. After a while, 
she said to herself, when they had got accus- 
tomed to this new relation she would come 
back, and they would be the dearest brother 
and sister in the world. So she wrote a little 
note to Arnold, telling why she had gone, and 
begging him not to search for her, as she 
could not come back just yet. But by-and-by 
she should certainly come. | , 

She did not go down, she did not feel strong 
enough to risk meeting him; but through the 
half-closed blinds she saw him mount, and 
ride away. How handsome he was that 
morning! and how her heart ached, as she 
pressed the lids close over her eyes to keep 
back the tears. < 

She told the housekeeper she was going to 
Weston, and might be gone some time, and so 
when Joe Gartney drove up for her, no one 
wondered. 

Going over the long bridge, she thought of 

the day when her mother came over it; and 
then of that terrible night, when, wrestling 
with her great agony and despair, she had 
walked up and down, and at last off it! She 
shuddered, and grew pale beneath her veil, 
and her own sorrow grew light beside it. 
And so it was with a very brave and hopeful 
heart that she alighted at Weston that night. 
Joe Gartney took her to the hotel, and after 
getting her the best room the house afforded, 
the faithful fellow drew a settee beside the door 
and, like a big shaggy Newfoundland, lay 
there all night. To be sure it made his old 
bones ache, but he didn’t mind that. He 
didn’t sleep much, but toward morning he 
fell into a light drowse in which pirates, 
brigands and kidnappers were all mixed up 
in admirable confusion, from which he sud- 
denly awoke to find himself sprawling upon 
the floor. He picked himself up, and as it 
was quite light, he crept down stairs, and 
Minnie never knew how faithfully he had 
watched, lest any shadow of harm should 
come to her. 
- As to the object of her going, he already 
suspected that it had something to do with 
Arnold, for, though Mr. Bruce had not fore- 
seen it, to Joe it had always been plain that 
they were lovers, 

The train for Bolton went. quite early, and 
Minnie, providing herself with a “railway 


guide,” stood in the little station waiting to 
start on her unknown journey. She felt a 
little timid, but tried to keep up a show of 
bravery before Joe. 

Minnie’s little trunk was on the platform, 
and Joe stood a little way off, keeping a sort 
of dumb guard over both it and Minnie. 
Presently a gentleman came out and began 
pacing up and down the platform. He was a 
slight but compactly built man of perhaps 
forty-five. He walked with a quick, elastic 
tread, and as he lifted his hat, one noticed 
that the short black hair stood erect on his 
head. His skin was dark but clear, and his 
nose was slightly Roman; but his eyes 
the most wonderful; they were a clear, cool 
gray in color, but when they looked at a 
thing—no matter if it were a “ millstone,” 
you felt intuitively that they saw through it!. 
By-and-by these wonderful eyes happened to 
glance at the label on which was written 
“Minnie Stein.” He started violently, and 
his eyes fairly emitted sparks; but he turned 
and walked back as if nothing had happened. 
When he arrived at the other end of the 
platform, he took a bit of folded paper from 
his pocket, and read, ypder his breath, “ fair 
complexion, golden-brown hair, inclined to 
curl, seventeen or eighteen years of age.” 
“ Yes, yes,” to himself; then he walked up by 
the little trunk, and, without appearing to, 
read it over again. Then he turned away 
again, and this time he drew out a little pic- 
ture and gazed long on it, and as he gazed, 
the sharp look faded out of the lynx eyes, and 
something very like a tear dimmed them for 
an instant. 

Then he returned both paper and picture 
to his pocket, and sauntered leisurely in 
where some half-dozen were waiting for the 
train. 

It was a careless glance he cast about the 
room, yet his eye took in each face. There 
was an old lady in a black poke-bonnet, and 
a scant pongee dress, with an enormous black 
bag on her arm, from which protraded a set 
of knitting-needles, and one of the strings of 
her “ best cap.” Then there was a tall female 
of uncertain age, with two or three long at- 
tenuated curls of very light brown, dangling 
against her sallow cheek, and eyes of about 
the color of skimmed milk. Then there was 
a large matronly woman, with two children, 
that were amusing themselves by climbing 
over chair-backs, to the infinite risk of break- 
ing their own. But looking beyond these, 
his keen eye rested on a trim little figure in a 
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brown ‘travelling dress looking intertly 
out of the window. He could not see her 


' face, but'a heavy mass of golden-brown curls 


fell over her shoulders. ‘He took several 
turns across the floor, but she did not move. 
He looked at his watch—the car would be due 
in fifteen minutes. Then he walked to the 
table, took up a paper or two, and finally a 
book. He must have handled it awkwardly, 
for it fell to the floor with a heavy crash. It 
had-answered his purpose—the little figure in 
the window faced suddenly round. 

He caught his breath quickly, and his eyes 

med to emit little sparks of lambent flame. 

ut hegwalked very quietly over to the win- 

dow, and looked out an instant on the busy 
street of the busy little town. 

“Quite a ‘smart little place,” he said, 
pleasantly. 

“Yes,” was the timid answer. 

“Do you think it pretty ?” 

*T think some of the views lovely.” 

“Ah, one’s birthplace is always charming to 
them.” 

_ “But it’s not my birthplace; I came from 
Marysville.” 

“Ah! Then Marysville is your native 
place ?” 

“No,” growing pale with apprehension lest 
he should ask her where it was. But just 
then Joe Gartney came in with two tickets, 
hhanding het one. She looked at the other 
questioningly. 

“I am going up to Bolton, too,” he said. 

“Why, Uncle Gartney, you didn’t tell me.” 

_ “No; but I’ve been thinking of going up, 
and so concluded to go to-day.” 

Poor Joe! he had watched this strange 
man until he was fairly nervous. He had 
heard of wolves going about in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, and he was firmly persuaded that this 
man was some dreadful wolf, all ready to 
pounce upon and devour his one pet lamb. 
So, though half an hour ago he had no more 
thought of going to Bolton than he had to 
Africa, he persuaded himself that it was a 


‘long premeditated thing. 


The stranger, looking in his face, read 
the whole story as plain as if it had been 
printed there, and an amused smile crept into 
his face. 

“But, Uncle Gartney,” persisted Minnie, 
“who will go back with the stage?” 

“O, I’ve got a man.” 

“Permit me to ask,” said the stranger, 
politely, “if you are in Meron, young 
lady’s uncle?” 
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' “T don’t know as it makes any difference 
whether I am or not,” gruffly. 

‘“Q, don’t be offended, my good fellow. I 
only asked for information.” 

“And I hope you may get it!” 

Precisely. That is my intention. And I 
don’t mind giving a little. You first saw 
this young lady when she was about a year 
and a half old.” 

“How did you know ?” looking startled. 

“And there was a young woman, with a 
fair, pale face, and brown eyes, who had her 
in charge.” 

“Yes,” said Joe, forgetting his assumed 
bravado. 

“ Well, where is that young woman now?” 

“Why! don't “you know that? She’s 
drowned, poor thing.” 

“ Drowned? how long since” 

“The very =. she came, sir—sixteen 
years ago.” 

“ Well, you just put that little trunk out 
there, on your stage. I think we will all go 
back to Marysville.” 

“But I—” said Minnie, nervously. “I can- 
not, indeed I cannot go back.” 

“But, my dear young lady, I have come 
several hundred miles to find you, and I don’t 
‘see, really, how I can let you run away now.” 
Then to Joe. “When does your coach 
leave ?” 

“ Upon the arrival of the train.” 

“Couldn’t your passengers wait half an 
hour ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, leave it with some one, and come 
with me. Perhaps I had better explain be- 
fore asking more of you.” 

Stepping into a hotel across the road, a pri- 
vate room was at once procured, and after 
carefally closing the door the stranger 
resumed: 

“Was the young woman of whom we were 
speaking accidentally drowned ?” 

“Well, we never knew; though some 
thought not. She seemed in some kind of 
trouble.” 

“ Did she give any name ?” 

“Yes sir. Margaret Stein.” 

The stranger took a little picture from his 
pocket and handed it to him. ‘ 

“ Why, this looks like Sunbeam, here.” 

“Yes. It is her mother.” 

“No, stranger, no, it isn’t. I never shall 
forget her face, to my dying day.” 

“The woman who was drowned was not 


‘her mother.” 
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“ Not her mother! who was she then ?” 

“ Her mother’s sister.” 

“And who then am 1?” said Minnie, in a 
frightened voice. “Am I not Minnie 
Stein ?” 

“You are Minnie Stein Colman. Your 
mother was Alline Stein before her marriage. 
Your father, Frederic Colman, left his family 
in M——, and went to California when the 
gold fever first broke out. You were but a 


few weeks old when he went. He bought + 


extensive claims, there, but was unfortunate 

in them, as no ore of any amount was ever 

. found. -He was soon after attacked with a 
fever from which he never recovered. When 
you were a little over a year old, your mother 
died, also, leaving you with your Aunt Mar- 
garet. Perhaps I ought to have mentioned 
that she had been married nigh two years. 
The man she married was a stranger in 
M——. He came out on some business con- 
nected with themines. He staid one summer, 
and left with the understanding that he 
would soon return, but he never came. Mar- 
garet was very reticent, and no one knew; 
but there were’ all sorts of surmises afloat. 
After the death of her sister she suddenly 
disappeared, taking the child with her. In- 
quiries were made, to be sure; but she had 
no near kin, and after a while the matter 
dropped ; people inferring that she had gone 
to her husband. 

“And now comes the strangest part of it. 
Two weeks ago letters came to M——, for the 
heirs of Frederic Colman. It seems the tract 
of land which Colman bought, although 
worthless for "mining purposes, proved to be 

one of the richest and most fertile gardens, 

in that garden of the world. It chanced to 
be immediately adjacent to one of those 
mushroom towns that have grown as it were 
in a night. The property is valued at some- 
thing like one hundred thousand dollars; at 
least the heir, or heirs, of said Colman are 
offered that for it without further trouble on 
their part. Of course full and direct proofs 
will be required, but I think we are prepared 
to furnish them, don’t you ?” 

Joe Gartney was completely dumfounded. 
In his boyhood he had read the “ Arabian 

. Nights,” but alas! they faded into utter in- 
significance beside this strange man’s stranger 
story. 

Minnie was overwhelmed by these revela- 
tions, only fully realizing one thing—and 
that was—that she was not Arnold's sister, 
after all! 


Waiting for the stage to come up, Minnie 
said, laying her hand timidly on the arm of 
the stranger: 

“ How came you, sir, a stranger, to take an 
interest in this matter?” 

Well, little one,” he said, smiling pleas-. 
antly; “in the first place, it is rather in my 
line. I believe I have not introduced my- 
self yet. Well, then, I am John Follet, 
attorney at law. Of course, I expected to get 
paid for my trouble if I succeeded in finding 
you, and if I did not, it was my own risk. 
All I had for clue was the fact that Margaret 
had been in the habit of receiving letters 
bearing the Weston postmark. But fate, or 
Providence, threw you directly in my way. 
Your name on the trunk, and afterward your 
own face—so like your mother’s—convinced 
me that I was on the right track.” . 

“You knew her then—my mother—?” 
said Minnie, sofily. 

“Yes, she was a very dear friend of mine 
once,” he said, turning abruptly away. 

He did not say, though, that Alline Stein 
was once his promised wife, but was won 
from him by the gay, dashing Fred Colman. 
The people of M——~ said that that was why 
John Follet had never married, and perhaps 
it was, but he was the last man one would 
have founded a romance on. He was clear- 
headed, and quick-witted, a cool, shrewd, 
sagacious lawyer. If he had had his little 
romance, he had also kept his own counsel. 

Arnold Bruce, standing in the doorway, 
was thinking with a heavy heart of the little 
“ snow-flake” that had drifted out of home, 
when the Weston stage came rumbling down 
the road. To his surprise it turned up the 
drive, and Joe, with a great flourish, drew in 
his horses. Opening the door a strange gen- 
tleman alighted, followed—could he believe 
his eyes !—by little Minnie herself. 

s, O Arnold,” she managed to whisper, as 
he held her a moment to his heart. “I am not 
your sister, after all. It was all a strange 
mistake.” 

Afterwards, all was explained, and Arnold 
Bruce told his father’s story; the paper he 
left proving one of the strongest corroborative 
evidences of the girl’s identity. Indeed, so 
important did John Follet consider it, that he 
begged to take it back with him as proof, 
pledging strict secrecy, however, for they 
who had loved him so well were unwilling 
that any stain should be cast upon his mem- 
ory. And so Marysville never knew how the 
man who had lived so long among them, and 
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whom they bad loved and honored, had sinned 
and suffered. 

The proofs were amply sufficient to establish 
Minnie’s claim to her father's property, and 
in less than three months John Follet had the 


- gratification of paying it over to her. But 


he demurred at the munificent fee she pressed 
upon his acceptance; saying in a slow, un- 
steady voice, and with a far-away look in his 
eyes: 

“It wasn’t for the money, child; it was for¢ 
your mother’s sake.” And touching his lips 
to her forehead, he walked rapidly away. 

It was the week before Christmas, and in 
the pleasant drawing-room of the Bruces, 
that the following conversation took place: 

“Arnold ?” 

“Well,.little wife.” 

“T want some money.” 

“The extravagant child! is all that one 
hundred thousand gone ?” 

“ But that is all yours, now,” with a charm- 
ing little blush. “But I want five thousand 
dollars—can I have it ?” 

“ Certainly—twice that if you wish.” 

“To do just what I am a mind to with?” 

“ Yes, Snow-flake.” 

“ Well, you know the ‘river farm;’ it’s for 
sale. Now I heard Uncle Gartney telling 
Mrs. Benson that if he could buy that little 
farm he should be the happiest man in Marys- 
ville. It would be so pleasant to see the fire- 
light streaming out over the long bridge, 
when he came in sight on dark stormy nights. 
He said he had hoped to be able to lay by 
enough to buy a little home somewhere, for 
himself and Janet when they were past labor, 
but it was slow work. Now the price asked 
for the river farm is two thousand dollars, 
and I want you to buy it, and have the deed 
made out to Uncle Gartney, and then the 
other three thousand I want you to put in the 
bank for him—all very privately, you know, 
and then I want the deed, and the certificate 
of deposit, for a Christmas present to Uncle 
Gartney.” 

“What a little financier! that scheming 
would do honor to John Follet himself,” was 
the laughing rejoinder; but he set about the 
business very willingly. After it was all com- 
pleted Minnie carried over the papers in a 
close little package, and with many injunc- 
tions of secrecy, delivered them to Aunt 
Janet. 

Christmas dawned clear and crisp, and 
Minnie, flushed and excited, was flitting 


from one thing to another, when suddenly 
looking up, she saw Joe Gartney coming up 
the walk. 


“O Arnold! do you think he will suspect 
me—do you really ?” 

“T really do.” 

The door opened and Joe came into the 
room holding some papers tightly in his 
grasp. He walked with an unsteady step and 
groped blindly about him. Then sinking into 
a seat he covered his face with his hands and 
burst into tears. 

“OQ Sunbeam!” he sobbed, “that ever you 
should have done this for an old miserable 
fellow, like me. I know’d it was you—I said, 
it’s no use, old woman, to try to fool me, 
there’s but one Sunbeam in the world! But 
she was as much surprised as I, when she 
found what ’twas; and I left her crying as if 
her old heart would break.” 

“ Now, Uncle Gartney,” said Minnie, going 
and kneeling beside him, and looking roguish- 
ly in his face, “ you wouldn't think wasa 
cool, premeditated selfish little schemer—now, 

~would you, Uncle Gartney ?” 

“O Pretty—” shaking his head remon- 
stratingly. 

“ But I am, uncle, ’'m a perfect little mon- 
ster. You see, ever since I was a little bit of 
a thing, and you used to carry me up to the 
river farm in your arms—you remember, 
Uncle Gartney ?—I have coveted that orchard, 
with its long winrows of summer-sweetings, 
and golden russets, and seek-no-furthers. 
Now I intend to quarter myself on you and 
Aunt Janet, until you are so tired of me that 
you'll wish you had never seen the river 
farm.” 

“ Little one,’ he said, wiping his eyes with 
the back of his hand, “ever since I carried 
you, a little, wee, toddling thing, into the 
Wyoming, sixteen years ago, every day of 
every one of those years, you have been the 
sunshine of my life. And what a poor, un- 
worthy old creetur as I am ever done to de- 
serve such a blessing, the dear Lord only 
knows.” 

“Arnold,” he said, rising slowly, and look- 
ing wistfully at Minnie, “ would you care if 
such an old, homely, rough fellow as I am 
kissed your little rose-leaf, here ?” 

“ Not half as much as ifa young, handsome 
one did.” 

The old man raised his hand reverently to 
heaven, and with streaming eyes, and a 
choking voice, said, as he touched his lips to 
the fair, upturned forehead, “for what you 
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have done this day may God forever bless and 
keep you.” 

He was turning away, but Minnie threw 
her soft white arms about his neck, her brignt 
sunshiny curls falling over his gray, shaggy 
beard, and the clear blue eyes swimming in 
tears, and taking the bronzed, weather-beaten 
face between her little pink palms, kissed 
him over and over again. 

“Arnold,” she said, as they stood in the 
bay-window and watched the beaming face of 
the old man, as he walked away, “I have 
had everything I wanted—everything that 
money would buy, all my life, but never until 
this morning did I know its wor h.” 

“ That is because you are the dearest, best, 
most unselfish—”’ 

A little hand was pressed closely over his 
mouth, and there was a sound of something 
marvellously like suppressed kisses ;—but it 
might not have been; it might have been. the 
crackling of coals in the grate. 


OUR AUNTS. 4 

What would become of half of us if we had 
no aunts? I don’t know precisely what would 
have become of a score of persons upoa whom 
my mind’s eye now rests; bat generally, I am 
sure that but for their aunts they would have 
been in the race of life, by this time, nowhere. 
They would have fallen out of the course loag 
ago and gone to the deuce, or died ia ditches, 
as their other relatives figuratively predicted. 

It 1s mercifully ordered iu the great scheme 
of existence that nearly every person should 
have an auot who is willing to grow into au 
old maid, aud to sacrifice her life to the good of 
others—those others being generally her neph- 
ews and nieces. Aunts are the fairy good god- 
mothers of society, the supplem entary mothers 


who are often more kind and indulgent to the . 


childrea than their parents are. Wesometimes 
hear of children who never knew father nor 
mother; but where is the child who never 
kaew ao aunt? When the father and mother 
disappear and leave the poor infant tothe mercy 
ot the world, who is it that takes the little waif 
in, and feeds and clothes it, and sends it to 
school? Who? The aunt. The good kind 
tender-hearted soul, who, perhaps, has been 
passed over in life, who has toiled hard, who 
has suffered much, who, at any rate, has never 
tasted the joys of maternity, who has certainly 
never incurred its vexations. It is really wou- 
derfal, under such circumstances, that these 
women should retain so much humanity, that 


the fire of love should not have been quenched 
in their lonely hearts, that the milk of human 
kindness should not have dried up in their 
breasts long ago. 

These dear, good aunts of ours, so lovable 
in their brown fronts, in tueir plain prim caps 
and cloak-cases of black silk, are not of that or- 
der of Samaritans who wait till their Christian 
duties are forced upon them. They meet the 


' troubles of their nephews and nieces more than 


half way. They are interested in us before we 
come into the world, and when we do make 
our debut, they are the first to applaud us. 
They are also the first to be troubled with us. 
Our mothers have all the honor and glory of 
presenting us to the world. We are the finest 
children that ever were seen, and our parents 
have all the credit; but we are, mayhap, the 
most fractious that ever were born,.and aunty 
has all the trouble of hushing us to sleep and 
sitting up half the night to pat us on the back 
and give us corrective waters. It is she who 
stands godmother, and presents us with the 
silver mug or the silver spoon. It is‘she who, 
when we are too many, pays for our schooling ; 
it is she who invites us to pass the holidays 
with her, when our loving parents are glad to 
be rid of us, and takes that opportunity of riz- 
ging us out with a new suit of clothes. It is she 
who stands between us and many a well-de- 
served whipping, and it is the same good soul 
who takes the trouble to sing old ballads to us, 
and tell us old-world legends, which often 
have a great share in refining our tastes and 
forming out characters. If it had not been for 
a dear old aunt, the name of Walter Scott 
might not now be a household word through- 
out the world. 

Why should she take all this interest in us, 
and put herself to ali this trouble on our behalf? 
Weare not hers; we shall not be mentioned as 
being the-very image of her, or as doing her 
credit. It is more than likely, too, that our 
mother, by getting a husband, while aunty has 
been condemned to lonely celibacy, has given 
her cause for jealousy; that, on the wedding- 
day, while the bride was being arrayed in 
orange-blossom and white lace, the destined 
aunty was down in the kitcheu tying up fowls 
with white ribbon for the breakfast. Why does 
she forgive and férget all this and love us so 
tenderly and so unselfishly? I believe that 
women are never naturally vain, heartless, and 
unloving. They are made so, Let a woman 
alone with her own heart, and in most cases 
it will grow greener and warmer with age. 
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I prayed one night, in deep unrest, 
That mighty Jove would deign 

To fix into my neighbor's breast 
A good-sized window-pane; 

I wanted much to see his heart, 
For Jones and I were friends, 

And vowed that death alone should part 
Our common ends and aims. 


Our families were tall and stout, 
Onur homes were in one street; 
Whenever Mr. Jones went out, 
My wife was there to greet; 
Our daughters shopped and joined their store— 
Their change was never right; 
Our boys played cricket, sneered at ee, 
Had now and then a fight. 


Great Jove was kind, and heard my prayer— 
_, Next day, on meeting Jones, 
I saw right through him, clear as air— 
‘ Through muscle, flesh and bones. 
A wondrous peep-show truly that, 
As Jones unconscious stood, 
And, volunteer-Jike, touched his hat, 
And hoped my health was good; 


And asked so tenderly and kind 
About my girls and boys, 

And said I must make up my mind 
To come and “ have some noise "— 


A PANE-FUL DISCOVERY. 


Drop in quite neighborly to dine 
Some day, and stop to tea, 

When disengaged, and weather fine, 
With all my family? 


T said, “ with pleasure "—but reserve 
Just then my curious look: 

Perhaps I’ve scarce sufficient nerve 
To scan his mental book; 

So pause, and add, “ To-day [find 
There's nothing much to do, 

I take your invitation kind, 
And will be there by two.” 


“That's right,” says Jones, with sweetest smile, 
And fondly pressed my hand; 
Hopeful, I snatched a glance the while, 
To see how lay the land. 
Up flashed a thought—“ Confound the dunce!" 
_ Tread with deepest sorrow: 
“ Fancy the whole lot here at once— 
We'll have the hare to-morrow |" 


“O Jove, take back the fatal gift!" 
Jove heard my inward moans; 
Filled up at once the gaping rift, 
And left me nought but Jones. 
No more to read my friends I pray: 
They're there—and so's the steeple; 
I vowed forever from that day 
To hate transparent people! 


HANS MORRITZ’S REWARD. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


Wuen Frederick the Great fought the 
Seven Years’ War that has made his name 
immortal, he did not always conduct himself 
in such a manier as to secure the personal 
affection of his subjects. He could be at 
times as hard and stern as the father from 
whom he received his name and kingdom; 
and there are some of his acts, which, viewed 
in the light of the present day, one cannot 
help calling brutal. Then, and sometimes by 
the most rapid and unexpected change, he 
would deport himself with the greatest ten- 
derness and generosity, that never failed to 
rouse the enthusiasm of his people to the high- 
est pitch. We purpose to relate one of these 
incidents which illustrate his best traits. 

Upon one occasion a soldier was captured 
in the act of deserting, not to the enemy, 


however, and brought before the king. Asa 
general rule, Frederick was inflexible in en- 
forcing discipline; and knowing this, the man 
gave himself up as lost, but determined to 
meet his fate bravely. He was a good soldier, 
and the martial heart of the great commander 
was pained to see him in such a plight. 

“ What made thee, desert ?” asked the king, 
sternly. 

“Alas, your majesty,” replied the man, “ we 
were got so down in the world, and had such 
a time of it.” 

The king paused for a moment, and then 
said, quietly: 

“ Well, try it one day more, and if we can- 
not mend matters, thou and I will both 
desert.” 

Then came the march to Silesia. The 
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grenadier who had beenso generously spared, 
fought well and bravely; but it was his last 


campaign. He fell at Leuthen, and his last 
sigh was for victory, and the king. 

The time wears on, and the circumstance 
faded from the king’s mind in. the midst of 
other more important events, But the 
memory of the deed does not die, Through- 
out the army it is told from man to man, by, 
the bivouac fires,on the long marches, and 
in the tedious winter-quarters, and it is 


noticed by the king that there is less desertion~ - 


than usual, And not alone is the good deed 


treasured up in the minds of the soldiers, In - 


a quiet home in Germany, the mourning for 
a son and brother is mingled with a prayer 
for the good “ Vater Fritz,” who was so kind 
to him that has gone. 


The time passed on and on, and at last the 


bloody field day of Kunersdorf came. It was 
hard fighting, and the Russians swept the 
king’s army before them as though they had 
been children, and only their carelessness in 
the pursuit saved the latter from total 
annihilation. 

There was sorrow in the village when the 
enemy took possession of it, and though it 
was over a hundred years ago, the people 
still cherish bitter memories of the brutalities 
to which their fathers were subjected. 


One of the best-to-do villagers was Hans’ 


Morritz,an old man. He had managed to 
lay up a small share of worldly goods, with 
which to sustain his old age, and his house 
was one of the best in the place. This was 
unfortunate for him in the end. After the 
battle his house was made the head-quarters 
of a Russian general, and his family and him- 
self were subjected to the greatest oppression 
and insult. 

On the day of the departure of the enemy 
from that place, Hans. Morritz was summon- 
ed before the general, who commanded him 
to abjure his allegiance to King Frederick 
and swear fealty to the Russian empress. 

“ That I cannot do, my lord,” said the old 
man, firmly. “I love our good king too well 
to abandon him in his misfortunes.” 

The general stormed and threatened, but 
Hans Morritz was firm. Atlength the brutal 
monster declared that if he would not forsake 
the king he should never do him any service, 
and with one blow of his sword he struck off 
the old man’s right hand. The Russians left 
the village that day, and after a trying season 
the wound, so cruelly made, healed up. 

Later in the war, the army of King Fred- 
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erick passed through the village again, and 
an officer, accompanied by two aids, stopped 
at the house of Hans Morritz, to ask refresh- 
ments, The old man joyfully spread before 
them his choicest stores, and begged that they 
would take what they wished, as he was only 
too glad to see the king’s troops once more. 

The officer smiled, and, pointing to the 
handless arm of the old man, said: 

“ You have been unfortunate ?” 

Hans Morritz held up the maimed arm, and 
said, with pride : 

“ Yes, general, that was given for the king.” 

'“Ah! then you have been a soldier ?” 
“Yes; but not under our present king—I 


‘am too old.” 


“How, then, did you lose your hand?” 
asked the officer, in surprise. 

“T will tell you, general. When the king 
called for troops at the opening of this long 
war, I was too old to go, so I sent my only boy 
—the pride and prop of my old age. The 
poor lad was at length worn down with his 
hard life, and in a moment of weakness he 
attempted to desert—but not to the enemy, 
general, not to the enemy. He was captured, 
and taken before the king—” 

“And ‘shot, of course,” interrupted the 
officer. ‘ 

“ He had merited death,” said the old man, 
“ but it pleased his majesty to spare his life. 
My boy died bravely at Leuthen, but we at 
home have never ceased to pray Heaven to 
bless the king. Well! ‘general, the fight at 
this place was a sad day for me. After our 
troops had retreated, the enemy occupied the 
village, and one of their generals was quar- 
tered in my house. He was a cruel man, and 
used me very harshly. As they were depart- 
ing, this general summoned me into his 
presence, and commanded me to abjure my 
allegiance to King Frederick.” 

“Which you did, having no choice of your 
own ?” exclaimed the offiver, sharply. 

“ No, general, uo,” answered Hans Morritz, 
proudly. “I could never abandon my sove- 
reign in the hour of his distress; still less 
could I forsake the preserver of my boy’s life. 
I refused to take the oath required of me, and 
with a blow of his sword the Russian general 
struck off my hand, swearing that I should 
never be fit to serve my master again.” 

The officer’s hard face grew gentle, and 
there were even tears in, his eyes, as he rose 
and stood before the.old man. 

“Hans Morriiz,” he said, “I have not de- 
served this. I have tried to be a good king 


The old man fell on his knees, in confusion. 

“Pardon, your majesty,” he stammered. 
“TI did not know to whom I was speaking.” 

“Stand up, Hans Morritz,” said the king. 
“I spared your son’s life because I knew him 
to be a good soldier. For that you owe me 
nothing. But such devotion as yours makes 
me your debtor, and shall not go unrewarded. 
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It shall be my care to see that your remain- 
ing years are passed in ease and comfort. 
Ah! gentlemen,” he added, turning to his 
aids, “ is it not worth something to be such a 
man’s king ?” 

Frederick kept his word. A pension was 
settled on Hans Morritz which enabled him 
to see his children honestly provided for, and 
to pass his last days in peace. 


I loved thee once, and on thy words 
In silent ecstasy I hung, 
No music could for me surpass 
The silvery accents of thy tongue; 
And in thy blue eyes’ azure depths 
My all of heaven on earth I found; 
I asked for no diviner joys, 
While with thy love my life was crowned. 


I loved and lost thee! O rare eyes, 
That mirrored heaven's unfading blue 
When sweetly smile the summer skies— 
I dreamed not ye could prove untrue! 
O curved lips and tender smile! 
O dusky rings of silken hair! 
Sweet face! O, never thought of guile 
Had seemed to cast a shadow there. 


I loved, and deemed thee kind and true; 
Awake, eavh fleeting thought was thine; 
And sleep presented to my view 
An image of thy face divine. 
Days came and went; my heart was aye 
As true as needle to the pole; 
Still unto thee my thoughts would fly, 
Thine image still possessed my soul. 


DESERTED. ¢ 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Thou knowest with what cruel skill 
My eyes were blinded to the truth, 
And how I smiled unconscious till 
My heart was pierced with sudden futh. 
There is no need that I should tell 
The olden story o'er again, 
The unexpected blow that fell, 
And turned life's gladness into pain. 


Thy heart was false, thy love had fled, 
Another basked thy smile beneath ; 
While in my bosom Hope lay dead, 
Entwined with many a cypress wreath. 
Cold was thy glance, but colder still 
The icy fetter round my heart; 
If anguish had the power to kill, 
O, why did I not then depart? 


‘Tis o’er—the blessed dream is past; 
Love wakens not for me again; 
Life's sweetness I behind me cast, 
And steel my heart to bear its pain. 
The hollow smile that decks my face, 
The mocking laugh that rings so clear, 
I only wear them in the place 
Of sorrow's sign, the bitter tear. 


Owno! Gloria Reggio didn’t look like you, 
nor any of your cronies, nor even like pretty 
Janie Smith, who lives round the corner, and 
who has such laughing eyes and rosy cheeks. 


_ She, Gloria, Pmean, bad a dusky brown skin, 


and dusky brown eyes fringed with eyelashes 
as black as ink, and a slender foot, shaped so 
that a stream of water—a small stream, of 
course—could run underneath the hollow of 
it, and not wet the skin a bit. Gloria lived 


THE CENTURY PLANT. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 


high up in the world; that is, she lived at the 
top of a tall tenement-house, and she took 
care of her mother. 

When they first came there, Mrs. Grady, 
who hired the flat below, peeped through the 
crack of her door and saw them going up stairs, 

* Bless me sow! !” said she,looking at Gloria’s 
mother, “ what kind of hands do ye call thim ? 
Sure, they’d not be able to wring the neck of 
a mouse, let alone blanketings and quilts.” 


= 
: to my people, but you have more than re- 
= paid me.” 
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_ You see Mrs. Grady took in washing for 
living, and had a pair of big red fists of her 


own, about the size of sledge-hammers. 

After Mrs. Grady thought the new-comers 
md “ got to rights,” she went up to make a 
call. It was Gloria that opened the door, 
with her finger on her lips. 


“ How are ye, honey!” cried Mrs, Grady, 
with a voice like a watchman’s rattle. “Mab- 


be ye didn’t know I was yer next door 
neighbor.” 

She said this with a smirk, expecting Gloria 
to invite her in, but no, little Gloria, with her 
pale face and heavy eyes, did mot quit her 
hold upon the door, nor did she make any 
motion for Mrs. Grady to enter. She only 
whispered, gravely, “ What do you want?” 

“What on earth do you suppose I want?” 
racketed Mrs. Grady, rather taken aback. 
“T aint come a-begging. I’ve come up to see 
your mother.” 

“ Mother isn’t to be seen,” said the child, 
still guarding the door. 

“Ts she sick?” inquired Mrs. Grady, with- 
out budging. 

Gloria!” 

At the faint call, the stanch little rote 
er darted away, and Mrs, Grady was free to 
walk in; and walk in she did with a heavy 
tread and her head held high. But after the 
first few steps she stopped with a stare. 

In front of her, spread loosely over the 
rough boards, was a small square of carpeting, 
the like of which Mrs, Grady had never seen 
in all her life before. Such beautiful colors as 
there were in it! Yellow, that looked like 
melted sunshine; red and green, like rubies 
and emeralds! 

Upon this bit of carpet, cushions were piled, 
and among these, half-sitting, half-lying, Mrs. 
Grady saw a lady, with white lips and bright 
scarlet cheeks. But the lady, Gloria’s mother, 
didn’t see Mrs. Grady, for her eyes were 
closed, and Gloria who was bathing busily 
her mother’s head, seemed to have forgotten 


all about her, too. Mrs. Grady began to feel . 


out of place, and her eyes turned to the 
window. 

There was an enormous 
standing there, with awkward handles, that 
lopped down and hung over on either side, 
just like a pair of giant’s ears. And out of 
this odd vase, grew an odd plant, that shot up 
high its long, thick, ragged leaves, and strag- 
gled them out, all spiked with little bunches 
of sharp thorns, 

Then Gloria, still kneeling on the floor, 
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began talking softly and rapidly, and once in 
a while, her mother, still with her eyes closed, 


would say a few words, The words that they 


talked, seemed to Mrs. Grady to be twisted 
and doubled out of all manner of shape ; indeed, 
she could not understand one of them. So 
Mrs. Grady, more and more astonished, and 
tongue-tied for the minute, tip-toed herself 
softly away. And as nobody knew she had 


come in, so nobody knew when she went out. 

“ Well, mother, did you see them?” asked 
Nancy, curiously, as Mrs. Grady made her 
appearance in her own domains. 

“ Such outlandish furriners !” exclaimed her 
mother, throwing her apron over her head, 
and sitting down with both hands on both 
knees. 

“Germans?” asked Kate, who was the 
oldest of the young Gradys, and who was 
wiring a bonnet frame. 

“Turks, more like,” said Mrs. Grady, ‘‘ for 
they don’t know how to lie in beds nor sit in 
chairs.” 

“Turks!” said Mary; “ what do they talk 
like ?” 

“ Like turkeys, to be sure,” cried little lame 
Jim, 

Then the baby, who was in the cradle just 
about taking a nap, grew wide awake, and 
lisped, “‘ Gobble, gobble, gobble.” 

There was a shout at this, from all the 
children, that is, from all but Kate, who said 
“ how silly,” and turned to her mother again. 

“ What are their names ?” asked she, 

“The little girl’s name is ‘ Gloria,’ least- 
wise, that’s what her mother called her, and 
that’s the only word, out of all their mont 
could make out head or tail of.” 

“And how does it look up there?” osteed 
Kate, putting down her work, and making a 
regular buSiness of asking questions. 

“ Haythenish!” replied Mrs. Grady, with a 
jerk of her head. “ There’s the ugliest parcel 
of thorns and weeds a-growing in the win- 
dow, as ever you set yer two eyes on, andthe 
flower-pot they’re in, is made of crockery all 
colors like Castile soap, and as big, besides, as 
a wash-tub.” 

Here the baby, getting tired of saying 
“ Gobble, gobble,” to amuse its: brothers and 
sisters, set up a scream, and. Mra, Grady let 
aloue “ the outlandish fulitiners,” and rocked 
the cradle, while she sung “Kathleen May- 
ourneen,” which was a favorite of baby’s. 

Sometime after Mrs. Grady had taken her 
departure, Mrs, Reggio opened her eyes. 
Her faitaful little nurse was still beside her, 
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“Mamma,” sald Gloria, “when will you 
get well?” 

“I do not know,” was the answer. 

* When you get a letter?” 

Perhaps.” 

“ Well, when you gohome where you used 
to live, where you say it is so bright and 
warm, that will make you well, sure, wont 
it?” said Gloria, who loved her mother more 
even, than litth girls generally do. 

“It seems so,” sald Mrs. Reggio, with a 
sigh. “Ah! the dear old home in Spain. I 
am afraid I shall never see it again; and you, 
what will become of you, here, if I die?” 

“You will break my heart, if you talk so,” 
eried Gloria; “ and you are not going to die, 
and I know the letter will come ‘soon, with 
money enough to take us to Spain and back 
again a hundred times, and our wallet is not 
empty yet, by any manner of means.” 

Gloria talked more bravely than she felt, 
but she was determined to look on the bright 
side of things. She went over and looked at 
the straggly plant in the china vase. 

“Mamma,” said she, laughing, “I am get- 
ting lazy. I am tired of tending this prickly, 
cross thing, that has never blossomed since I 
can remember. What do you keep it for?” 

“My dear child,” said her mother, “I 
would part with anything rather than that. 
When your father and I were ready to sail, 
uncle brought it to us. ‘It is a century 
plant,’ said he, ‘and may not blossom for 
scores of years. But keep it, keep it always; 
it will blossom sometime, and perhaps before 
that,you will learn how rare and precious it is.’” 

“And that is why you love it so?” asked 
Gloria. 

“ Yes, dear, on account of the giver. I can 
see him, now, as he stood waving his hand, 
when we sailed away. If I go back, it will 
be sad to think he is dead.” 

“Mamma,” said Gloria, suddenly, bending 
closer over the plant, “ here is a bud.” 

“TI guess not,” was the answer. “I have 


thought a good many times that it had bud- . 


ded, but I always found myself mistaken.” 

“Don’t they ever blossom but once ina 
hundred years.” 

“ Never,” said her mother. 

Gloria saw that she looked tired, and she 
said no more, but sh@ thought to herself: 

“TI don’t see anything rare or precious in 
this century plant. I wont ever tell her, but 
I think my Spanish, great-uncle might have 
given us something better. The idea of having 
to wait a hundred years for one single flower!” 
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The days and weeks went by, and there 
came no letter, and the money in the leather 
wallet melted like smoke. Little Gloria 
grieved deeply, but she hid it from her mothers. 

“If only papa had not died so suddenly,” 
ehe would say to herself; “ or if mamma had 
not been sick, or if the letter would come.” 

One day behold her in her turn knocking 
at Mrs. Grady’s door. 

Said Mrs. Grady in her turn, “ What do 
you want ?” 

And for answer Gloria pitched forward and 
would have fallen headlong, had not Mrs. 
Grady caught her in her strong arms. 

“A pretty how-do-you-do!” muttered Mrs, 
Grady, carrying her into the room, and not- 
ing how thin and pinched her face was. 

Peggy, and Jim, and Tommy, and Marty, 
end Nancy, and Kate, gathered round, while 
the baby dropped his bread and butter, and 
ate his fingers instead. 

This was the way Gloria found it when she 
came to herself, and she took courage at Mrs, 


‘@rady’s kind face and voice. 


“Poor chick!” said that lady. 

“ Yes ma’am,” said Gloria, not quite under- 
standing. “I want to find some work to do. 
Our money is most gone.” 

“You're not big enough to work,” said 
Mrs. Grady. 

“Iam not big, ma’am, but O, so strong,” 
said Gloria, trying to stand up. 

“Mother,” cried half a duzen hungry vol- 
ces, it was early in the morning, “the taters 
is cooling.” 

“Bless me,so they is,” said Mrs. Grady. 
“I had forgotten all about breakfast. We'll 
have it right away now.” 

“T’'ll come in some other time,” said Glorta. 

Before she was half way to the door, Mrs. 
Grady had caught hold of her; and before 
there was time for a word, she was seated at 
the table among the little Gradys, with a 
piping-hot potato, in front of her, with a dab 
of butter crowning the top. 

“Here,” said Kate, dealing out to every 
6ne their share, “do eat and stop your 
mouths.” 

So after a broad smile all round at Glorfa, | 
the business of breakfast commenced. i 

“ Hooray!” shouted Tommy, pushing his 
chair back with a bang, “I’ve got through 
first, and I’m off.” 

He snatched his hat from a nail in the wall,. 
and as he went out of the door ducked his 
head back to say to Gloria: 

“T only leads the hosses to drink now, but 
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when I get to be boss, I'll take you to ride 
with a four-in-hand.” 

“ Heigh-ho!” said Nancy. “I'll be stirring 
my stumps, I guess. There’s piles of band- 
boxes to carry to-day,” and she nodded to 
Gloria, and was gone. 

Then Peggy and Mary with baskets on 
their heads danced round fora minute, crying 
“ shaveens, shaveens,” and finally disappeared, 
after telling Gloria to wait till they came back. 

“ I must go to the shop after more bonnet- 
frames,” said Kate, tieing on her hood. “ Goo 
by, little lady,” she said to Gloria, and she 
- went off with a big bundle. 

Lame Jim, too, had gone somewhere. 

Mrs, Grady answered Gloria’s questioning 
look, “ Yes, they all work,” said she, “ but 
you could not leave your mother, and you 
are not old enough to wire bonnet-frames, 
like Kate.” 

“No,” said Gloria, sadly, and she thought 
“ what will become of me?” 

And now she canght sight of Jim, in the 
corner. He was busy over a pile of some- 
thing that looked like old ropes. 

“Even Jim there earns his salt,” said Mrs, 
Grady; “ he picks oakum.” 

“ Couldn’t I do that ?” asked Gloria, eagerly. 

“ It is dirty work.” 

“T shouldu’t care, if it would only buy 
mother grapes and jellies.” 

“Law!” cried Mrs, Grady. “ It wouldn’t 
buy her mush, let alone them illegances. I 
only have Jim do it just to keep him busy, 
and get him into industrious habits.” 

“ She can’t live without them,” said Gloria, 
firmly. 

Mrs. Grady shook her head. 

“ It's a hard case,” said she, “but Ill be 
thinking over what can be done.” 

Gloria went up stairs with a heavy heart. 
Her mother was still sleeping, and she went 
and took a look at the leather wallet. It had 
shrunk and shivelled up sorrily; there was 
nothing in it. Only a very little jelly in the 
dish, just a few grapes in the plate. 

“What will mamma do, when these are 
rone!” said she, and then thought how kind 

t was of Mrs. Grady to give her a breakfast. 

“ That was the reason I fainted,” said she, 
“because I was hungry.” Indeed the poor 
child had pinched herself for some time as 
much as possible, so as to get things for her 

mother. 

‘The tears dropped from her eyes, as she 
went slowly across the room. 

“I hope,” said she, “ that mamma will sleep 


till late, for I must tell her how the last cent 
is gone.” 

The sun streamed in at the window, but it 
wasn’t that that blinded her. There were 
some pigeons cooing outside. Could they 
have startled her? 

Not at all. Something pink and gold was 
swinging above her. Was it the bud that had 
blossomed? Yes, just that, The ragged 
century plant had flowered! 

At first, Gloria felt nothing but delight, 
and then she thought: 

“ Dear, dear, after all, it is no good. It is 
neither victuals nor drink. If it was only a 
gold dollar, or even a silver quarter hanging 
there, it would he better.” 

However, she drew up a chair, and stand- 
ing on it pulled down the sweet-scented flow- 
er to a level with her nose. 

“It Is better than cologne,” said she. “I 
wish I could get itover by mother,so the minute 
she wakes she could see it, and have a snuff.” 

Then she measured the size of the flower 
pot with her eye. 

“T mean to try it,” said she. 

She could just clasp the two clumsy han- 
dles. She tugged away at it. It was pretty 
heavy, but, thanks to the big, buttered potato 
she had eaten, she managed to lift it. 

Then a slip, and away it went! 


The crash woke her mother, who started > 


up to see the great vase broken in two upon 
the floor, and Gloria on her feet crying. 

-“Do you see, mother? The bud has blos- 
somed. Look at the pink flower and the 
river of gold.” 

Gold, gold, gold, it tumbled and rolled 
from the great crack in the vase. It chinked 
and clinked, and made merry music I think. 
At any rate Gloria and her mother thought so, 

* We are happy now. We will not need to 
wait foraletter. Itis no matter though the 
brown wallet is empty,” said Gloria, heaping 
up the dollars in her hands. 

“O, my dear, good uncle!” cried Mrs, 
Reggio, with clasped hands, “ Now I know 
why you so charged me to keep this, your 
last gift. O, that you could only see the de- 
spair you have saved us from.” 

Not long after, all the Gradys stood on the 
doorstep, for Gloria and ber mother had just 
bidden them good-by. They walked away 
up the street, and a man wheeled the century 
plant in a wheelbarrow by the side of them. 

* It’s the end ov ’em,” says Mrs. Grady. 

And so it is, to the Gradys, and to Amer 
ica, and to us. 
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Ir ever father loved his child, I loved little 
Sallie. Had I cared no more for her than for 
any one of the other children of the neighbor- 
hood, I should yet, I am sure, have remarked 
ber as the most beautiful among them—with 
her perfectly transparent skin, fair wavy hair, 
and large, full blue eyes, which would fix 
themselves upon your face so truthfully and 
earnestly, that strangers were always awed 
and as it were entranced by their expression. 
Do not suppose I am led to speak of her thus 
from any feeling of vanity; had little Sallie 
been the plainest child in the land, but with 
her own sweet temper and affectionate heart, 
she would have been no less dear to me; I 
simply wished to give you a faint picture of 
what she was before—O, my God!—before 
that day—her birthday—when that angel 
child was sent out of this sad world by the 
hand of ber drunken father. 

Till Sallie was about six, I owned a snug 
property, consisting of a house and grounds 
as pretty as any the village afforded, and 
about a thousand dollars at interest, which 
gave me a position among influential men of 
the town. I eay it was property gave me 
position, for after that took wing, 1 never held 
the same place in the public estimation; nor, 
I confess, did I long deserve it. My wife was 
a lady, and besides what the term may imply, 
a thoroughly sensible, earnest, true-hearted 
woman; while our only child had a good 
prospect of being tenderly and caréfully rear- 
ed, to fit her for happiness and usefulness in 
the future. 

I will not pause to detail how the change 
was brought about—enough that I suddenly 
awoke from a dream in which I fancied my- 
self gathering up gold in a fabulous amount, 
to find that I was the dupe of a reckless 
speculator, to my utter ruin. 

Till then we had never known how proud 
we were. You hear people speak of pride 
and poverty; itis the poverty which brings 
the pride into notice, as the fleshless condition 
ofa horse allows you to count his ribs, I 
confess it was partly our own fault, that my 
loss created so wide a breach between us and 
the society to which we had been accustomed. 
And then little Sallie was a link, drawing to 
us still, in our poverty, the friends we had so 
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prized before our downfall, who had loved 
and petted her ever since she was born—yet 
she was not the least spoiled. e 

Several of these friends came to see us in 
the course of the first summer in that wretch- 
ed hovel, with its unpainted walls, leaky roof, 
and crumbling chimney—that home which, 
poor as it was, I was not able to own—but 
our mortification was so extreme at receiving 
these fashionable people into our uncarpeted 
rooms, destitute of almost every comfort, we 
could but treat them with reserve which 
warned them for the sake of all concerned, to 
keep at a distance. Not unfrequently, after 
some had come and gone, my poor wife and I 
would talk to each other in bitterness of feel- 
ing, of the visit having been made from cu- 
riosity, and to spy out our poverty; though 
all the while we must have known that it was 
not 80, that these friends were true, and truly 
pitied us. Their pity, however, was what we 
could not bear. Some of them might perhaps 
have aided us, had not our pride forbidden. 
When the squire’s wife and daughter drove 
up one day, my wife who had not seen the 
carriage till it was nearly at the old tumble- 
down gate, suddenly shut and locked the door, 
refusing to admit them, while she sat with 
stern, tearless eyes and rigid lips, the imper- 
sonation of despair, defeat, and hatred of the 
world. . 

Alas! that in those bitter days I should 
have exerted myself so little to cheer her 
with new beams of hope. 

It was a raw autumn night; I had attended 
a caucus at the village, a great excitement in 
politics having had power to rouse me to that 
extent out of my habitual indifference and 
ennui. Outside the hall where the meeting 
was held, liquor was freely distributed—nay, 
was urged upon every one having the right 
of suffrage at the approaching election. For 
the first time in my life,1 drank to excess. 
Only slightly so, but yet to excess. I was 
not so much carried away by the spouting 
and hurrahing, but that I knew perfectly 
what I was doing, when I swallowed a second 
and a third glass; it was done in sheer reck- 
lessness of plain consequences. I even remem- 
ber to have coveted the sensations I thought 
I should experience when the spirit devils 
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_ began their pranks in my brain. Clearly, at 
that time and place, Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils, entered into me. 

So soon, however, as I felt my head turn 
giddy and my limbs becoming unsteady, a 
deep sense of shame drove me away, out of 
the sight of my fellow-men; and while the 
great majority of those present at the caucus 
departed in a body, cheering vociferously as 
they went, for the residence of the party 
candidate to Inform him of the nomination 
they had honored him with, I took the oppo- 
site direction, towards home. Hearing voices 
behind me tn leaving the village, I clambered 
over the wall to avoid company on the road 
in the shameful condition I was in, and made 
my solitary way over the windy hill, among 
clumps of barberry bushes, out of which a 
myriad of red, flaming eyes appeared to stare 
at me as I went, 

It must have been fully eleven o’clock when 
I crossed a patch of ploughed sward directly 
in the rear of ny home. My somewhat toil- 
some walk amid the bleak air, had not had 
the effect of sobering me; on the contrary, as 
the last drink I had taken began to operate 
on brain and nerves already excited to the 
utmost they could bear, my mind became 
more confused, and it was with difficulty I 
could keep my feet. In passing arotind the 
house, I reeled despite myself against the 
wall; and finding its support was what I 
needed, remained leaning there a moment to 
recover. 

I had noticed a light shining through the 
window, indicating to my disappointment, 
that my wife was not yet in bed. She had 
never sat up for me before when I had stayed 
out late, as I had a few times recently. I 
could not appear in her presence in this state, 
and the out-door air was excessively chilly 
and uncomfortable. Had I been in posses- 
sion of a cow-shed and a bundle ofhay, I 
should at once have known where to stow 
myself. 

Considering there as well as I was able, I 
presently heard a slight rustling near by, not 
caused by the wind. The night was cloudy 
and my vision none of the clearest, but it 
could be no other than the form of little Sallie, 
out here in the dreary darkness. A single 
heavy sob broke from her lips as she passed, 
almost brushing against her father, yet with- 
out seeing me. I could trace her by her bare 
white neck and arms; her raised hands ap- 
peared to hate something clasped between 
them—what, I could not tell, At the fence 
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Just beyond me she crouched, thrusting her 
small hands between the boards; then some- 
thing was heard to drop among the sere 
weeds which had grown there in a rank, 
luxurious bed all the summer. Like a shadow 
my child flitted past me again, re-entering 
the house noiselessly as she had come forth. 

I quite forgot enyself in wondering what 
this could mean. My gait was much improv- 
ed when I attempted to walk, and went to 
search out the secret of what Sallie had hid- 
den among the weeds. Reaching through 
the fence where I had seen her, I brought up 
a flask—a flask partly filled with whiskey! 

The bottle dropped from my hand and went 
to pieces on the gravel. Never so bewildered 
in my life, and with a vague horror creeping 
over me till it stung the root of each separate 
hair upon my head, I went straight to the 
door and entered. It admitted directly to 
the kitchen. Let me get through the scene 
before me there, in the fewest possible words, 
What I saw was only comprehended by de- 
grees. My wife lay stretched along the floor, 
haggard, insensible. At first, I imagined she 
had fallen in a fit—was dying. I rushed to 
her, and lifted her head on my knee. Then 
the dreadful truth came to me; I understood 
what that bottle had had to do in the house, 
and little Sallie’s anxiety to put it away. O, 
demons of intemperance!—not content with 
turning men into brytes, must ye further 
pluck our guiding stars from the skies, and 
extinguish their light in the black abyss of 
hell! 

I pass over the next few months—months 
that only deepened the woe which had settled 
around our dwelling. Is it because woman is 
lifted higher, that she falls, when she does 
fall, faster and lower than man? Ofcourse I 
was weak and wicked enough to avail myself 
of any excuse for yielding to the habit that 
was beginning to enslave me; and I forthwith 
said to myself distinctly that I would make 
no resistance to my fate—that it was useless 
for me to attempt to struggle upward, where 
she had failed. 

Little Sallie was all I cared for now, and 
her I loved as tenderly as ever. By the way, 
how ignoble seems the quality of love in a 
heart which can consent to bring untold suf 
fering on its object, for the sake of a low self- 
gratification. No love not grounded in a love 
of goodness, can be of real value to any con- 
cerned. Poor child! such as it was, my love 
was all she seemed to have—all she dared 
seek. 
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I saw our child utterly neglected In mind. 
and person; and when conscience would up- 
braid me, as it often did, for overshadowing 
her young life so, I’ would break down and 
weep like a child. Then my beautiful darling 
would clasp my neck, and with cheek pressed 
to mine, beseech me so lovingly, that many a 
time I almost—but not quite—promised never 
to taste strong drink again. 

Through all, I clung to a presentiment that 
that dear child would yet be the saving of her 
miserable father. It has proved true, but O! 
little did I foresee the sacrifice she would 
have to make of her sweet life for our redemp- 
tion. Her parents rose out of the depths to 
find themselves childless, 

It was the evening before the first of May. 
That May-day was to be Sallie’s eighth birth- 
day. Ihad worked hard all day for a farmer, 
planting, and had drunk nothing stronger 
than cider. At dusk the man paid me my 
wages, and I started forhome. I wishI could 
say I did not stop at the red store; I did stop 
there, but drank only once and though strongly 
tempted to spend the evening with the loafing. 
crowd, went immediately out. 

There was one other call to be made in the 
village, and it was one I had no need to be 
ashamed of. I stepped into a milliner’s, and 
bought a fifty cent doll, for a birthday gift to 
my little girl She had had none oh her last 
birthday—poor thing!—and would expect 
none now; 80 it would give her all the more 
pleasure, I thought. The toy was one of 
those round-eyed, rosy-cheeked specimens to 
be seen by the score at any fancy-goods 
dealer’s ; but in little Sallie’s eyes it would be 
as rich and rare as if there was no other like 
itin the wide world. It had on a pretty 
dress, if I could judge—white muslin with 
rows of puffings round the skirt, pink sash, a 
string of tiny beads on its neck, and on its 
plump arms bracelets, which might have been 
cut out of gilt paper, but they looked very 
fine, for all that. I slipped the box contain- 
ing the doll into my pocket and went on 
homeward with feelings of pride, such as I 
had not had for many a day. Sallie must 
know nothing of the matter to-night, I said; 
but to-morrow morning she should have her 
present, and I knew it would give her one 
little hour of perfect delight. 

At home no supper awaited me; there was 
"no fire in the house, and no light, save what the 
moon threw in at one small window, bathing 
little Sallie crouched before the sill, looking 
like a silver-robed angel weary with long flying. 
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At my entrance the child had sprung to- 
wards me, but upon my bursting out in sud- 
den anger, asking where was her mother, she 
drew back into the cold moonlight again, 
dropped her forehead upon the window-sill, 
and I heard her sobbing, sobbing. 

“ On the bed,” had been her answer to my 
question of where her mother was; well I 
knew what that meant. The pleasant feelings 
I had indulged in on my way home, were 
turned to bitterness ina moment. Grumbling, 
swearing, unwilling to see that I myself was 
guilty of having brought about the state of 
things which so disgusted and enraged me, 
I went to a closet and fumbled among a few 
plates and teacups, for any stray bit of candle, 
or a crust that would partly satisfy a hungry 
stomach. 

Neither was to be found, for neither was 
there ; but the fiend to whom I had bargained 
myself away, guided my hand toa whiskey-jug 
in a remote corner of an upper shelf, out of 
the way of a meddlesome child. I put the 
jug to my lips and drank of the flery contents 
till my heart seemed seething within me, I 
turned from the closet and sank into a chair. 
Opposite me was the child, not sobbing now, 
but crying out as ifin sharp pain. Her grief 
was a bitter, burning accusation, that I could 
not bear. 

“ What's all this fuss about ?” I demanded. 
Till that hour I had never given Sallie a cross 
word. 

“O father!” was all she could say. 

At that moment, I fancied a hundred hid- 
eous faces were grinning down at me from 
the low ceiling. I found too that my arms 
and head jerked involuntarily, while my feet, 
though I tried my best to keep them still, 
danced before the chair on which I sat. I 
recognized the symptoms of delirium tremens. 
It seemed that to do some desperate deed 
would well befit me. : 

“Stop that noise!” I cried fiercely, and the 
demons hovering about the ceiling repeated 
it after me with variations, waking sepulchral 
echoes. 

“T’m so hungry,” moaned the child—it was 
the first and last complaint she ever uttered 
to the father whom rum made pitiless as a 
fiend. “And my arm has a lump swelled up 
éver so big; and it aches, where mother struck 
me.” 

“ Well, I’ll strike you too if you don’t hold 
your tongue and stop that bawling.” 

No wonder the poor little thiug was fright- 
ened. I well remember the feeliag of aston- 
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tshment I had at haying spoken so, The 
hideous masks let themselves down from the 
ceiling, dancing around my head to a chorus 
of loud laughter. I thought it was their noise 
drowned the sobbing of my poor child; but 
when shortly the infernal jig ended with the 
participants scurrying through the floor one 
after another, no little figure drooped there in 
the patch of moonlight below the window- 
sill. Save the heavy breathing of the sleeper 
in the bedroom, all was still as the grave. 

It might have been some unreal vision of 
what happened that other night, when I came 
home from the caucus, which made me fear 
little Sallie had gone out of the house. Stag- 
gering to my feet I made my way to the door, 
and was relieved to find it fastened by its 
wooden button on the inside. Doubtless then 
the child had crept into bed. The bedroom 
door which dragged and would not shut at 
any time, stood ajar, as I could see by the 
dim moonlight beyond; supporting myself by 
the partition, L gradually moved along till I 
could look within. 

O! why did not the sight melt my hard 
heart. Kneeling before her low little cot, 
with clasped hands and lifted eyes, Sallie was 
whispering a prayer. Think of that child— 
no orphan—both parents so near—yet with 
none to lay a hand tenderly on her young 
head and hear her’ evening prayers. None 
but Jesus. Where she learned to pray I do 
not know; if through any human agency, it 
must have been at the Sunday school, more 
than two years before, for since our misfortune 
befell, she had never been permitted to attend. 

Letting myself down as quietly as possible, 
I stretched my abused body upon the floor, 
which is the last I remember until break of 
day. 

My first sensation, as I recall it—indeed, 
but for the sting of conscience I should prob- 
ably have slept on the whole forenoon—was 
one of self-reproach and shame, for my cruelty 
to little Sallie the night before. The child 
would never forgive me, never love her un- 
worthy father again as she had ‘done—and 
how could I bear it! Ihad not the courage 
to meet that puny thing, and resolved to get 
away before she woke. 

It was as much as I could do to crawl up 
or stand upon my feet, and my head was full 
of flerce pains and noises like the snarling of 
tigers at one another. I took down the whis- 
* key-jug and drained it, which helped me a 
little. Next I peeped into the bedroom. 
Sallie lay asleep in her trundle-bed, her arms 


tossed above her head; I saw with a feeling 

of remorse that the little face was very pale, 

and the arms looked slenderer than they had 

done a year ago, You that take your occa- 

sional glass, scouting the idea of danger, do - 
you envy my state of body and mind, that 

morning, to the extent that you will go on 

and experience the like? 

On the larger bed, in an aspect of wretgh- 
edness indescribable, lay Sallie’s mother, out- 
side the quilt, in her clothes, just as she had 
cast herself down sometime the day previous. 
Enough—I went out of the house. My step 
was a great way from firm and elastic as I 
passed down the road. The early air was 
clear and fresh, the neighboring grove was 
vocal with songs of birds; but nothing gave 
me pleasure, and there was no beauty and no 
music for my senses, 

However, I soon began to feel better, then 
I began to think. A farmer who had seen me 
at work the day before, wishing I presume to 
encourage me to go on, asked me to come and 
thresh some rye for him, which had been lying 
by on account of the sickness of his hired 
man; if I would do the job, he said, I should 
be well paid in any necessaries for my family, 
such as his granary, cellar or dairy-room 
could supply. 

I had not engaged to do the work, and had 
not intended to commence to-day, if ever; but 
now, although labor appeared a terrible bur- 
den, yet sooner than let my wife and child 
starve utterly, I concluded to try whether I 
could not do something. So far, my walk had 
been aimless and had not led me in the right 
direction; but by leaving the road and strik- 
ing across the fields, I soon came in sight of 
the fine, commodious buildings of my neigh- 
bor, and I may say landlord, for it was his 
old house had sheltered us these two years, 
yet he had never exacted a dollar for rent. 

There appeared to be no dne stirring, and 
I felt glad not to have to go to the door; 
knowing as I did, that my looks must prove 
to any one the deplorable condition I had 
lately been in. I knew the barn, and could 
go about the job without further directions. 
So I threw open the great doors, swept the 
barn floor, and spread upon it, head to head, 
a double row of the bundles to be threshed. 
So much by fits and snatches, while scarce 
feeling able to lift a pound by a steady effort; 
my joints seemed not to have any strength, 
and my eyes felt almost too bloodshot and 
bleary to see at all. Often my motions were 
unexpected and in no wise produced by my 


own will. From the crown of my head to the 

sole of my fodt racking pains in every variety 

assailed me; I could easily have believed my- 

self tormented by a Salem witch of old, with 

eee and pinchings, and prickings, and 
jows. 

When with incredible effort this small be- 
ginning had been made, it was perfectly 
apparent that for the life of me I could not do 
a day’s work that day, nor the half of it. My 
tdea was to work a short time, then when the 
sound of my flail should bring the farmer to 
see me, try to obtain some provisions for my 
family’s breakfast, go home at once, and there 
remain until I felt better. 

Up to the time of crossing the field, whence 
Thad observed a party of young people skip- 
ping merrily away toward a grove sloping 
southward and thus favorable to early violets 
and arbutus, I had not remembered that it 
was May-day and the birthday of litile Sallie 
—the poor little frost-bitten flower! It no 
longer afforded me any pleasure that in my 
pocket was a gift for my child; nothing could 
ever do away my harsh treatment of her last 
evening. Gladly I would have gone down on 
my knees to her; but it was useless to expect 
she would forgive me; she never could—no, 
never. She must hate me, and what was to 
become of her wretched sot of a father now ? 

Having rested a moment, I drew down one 
of several flails which hung from a beam, and 
took a position with my back toward the door 
to begin my task. I saw no shadow, heard 
no footstep, I thought not that any one was 
so near, till a plaintive, beseeching voice 
uttered the words: 

“ Dear father, let’s make up.” 

An involuntary step backward, my hands 
that grasped the flail flew up, I felt through 
all my frame the side-blow inflicted on the 
temple of the darling standing behind me. 
The instrument’ dropped from my hands. I 
wheeled in time to see the little arms uplifted 
so imploringly, slowly sink, and to catch the 
dear form as it was falling lifeless to the 
ground. 

I was not helpless any more, not dull or 
dreamy, or alive to bodily suffering. I caught 
up my darling and rushed for help. I drew 
water from the well and laved her waxen 
face, which grew only colder, colder, beneath 
the touch. The family joined in efforts to 
recover her; a physician was speedily brought ; 
he told us at a glance that she was dead. 
Even after that I refused to believe, till the 
purple blood settled around the fatal spot in 
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the temple—the wound looked so comparative- 
ly slight. 

God is just. He is likewise merciful. Over 
the grave of little Sallie we made a pledge 
against intoxicating liquors which His grace 
has enabled us to keep, and will, we trust, 
until we clasp our gentle, forgiving .child in 
realms of bliss, forever beyond the reach of 
sin and temptation which beset the present life, 


THE CITY OF INVERNESS. 

Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, 
over the hills and far away from the accepted 
centres of civilization, is a town well calculated 
to astonish the minds of those excursionists 
who approach Scotland with misgivings lest 
they should not find food fit to eat, a bed fit 
to lie in, or a roof capable of keeping out the 
weather. There is a street as fine as Regent 
street, with plate-glass windows’a story highs 
there are banks so architecturally splendid, 
that we are sure they would, in that respect, 
disdain to call the Old Lady in Threadneedle 
street their thirteenth cousin; there is a tav- 
tan warehouse, which combines the exten- 
siveness of Cannon street with the gorgeous- 
ness of Stamboul; there are hotels nearly as 
big as the Grosvenor and the Langham, but 
infinitely superior, inasmuch as their accom- 
modation is of a lower class, and their charges 
are higher. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN JUSTICE. 

The institutions of the present differ from 
those of the past, just precisely in proportion 
to the difference which separates the spirit of 
the present from that of the past. Perhaps 
this différence is shown in nothing so remark- 
ably as in the administration of justice then 
and now. In the ancient criminal law, the 
fact that a person was charged with a crime 
was considered strong evidence of his guilt, 
and upon him fell the burden of proving the 
falsity of the charge, as he was held guilty 
until he showed his innocence. In the mod- 
ern law the charge is brought in the name of 
the State, and the accused is held innocent 
until his guilt is proved, the burden of the 
proof resting upon the accuser. The patient 
investigation of charges which characterizes 
our system, was unknown to the ancients, 
and the death penalty, which is now so rare, 
was then so common, that, in the language 
of Gibbon, the life and death of a citizen was 
“ determined with less caution and delay than 7 
the most ordinary question of covenant or 
inheritance.” 
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THE BRIGHT DAY. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Ir was the 8d of April, in this our present 
year of 1866, and it was the ninetieth birthday 
of a venerable gentleman, by name the Rev- 
erend Morrill Allen. In 1801, Mr. AHen, then 
& young man with a young wife, accepted the 
invitation of the First (and only) Unitarian 
Parish of Pembroke, Mass., to come and be 
ordained its minister. 

He came, was settled, bought himself a 
farm, built a house, the very house where he 
lives to-day, and entered upon his service. 
Of the details of that service and of the life of 
the faithful servant, we cannot speak to-day, 
or of the process of events and reasoning 
which induced him forty years from the date 
of his ordination to preach a service of fare- 
well to the congregation now made up in 
great measure of the children of those who 
had listened to the first service. 

The farewell was both affectionate and dig- 
nified, and having seen it unwillingly ac- 
cepted, the venerable clergyman returned to 
spend the evening of his days in the quiet old 
parsonage among the flelds of his well-tilled 
farm. But, instead of eveving, it proved that 
the kindly-old man had hardly more than 
reached the afternoon of life, for that farewell 
sermon was’ preached twenty-five years ago, 
just as long a time, you will perceive, as had 
been given to the young minister’s prepara- 
tion for service, and so, after ninety years we 
come to the Bright Day, when those who 
love and honor him met to celebrate the an- 
niversary of his birth. 

When a husband and wife have been mar- 
ried fifty years they may hold their golden 
wedding, and when a man has lived an upright, 
pure and useful life for ninety years, his birth- 
day may well be called a golden one; for it 
is bright, not only with the peaceful sunshine 
of the years he leaves behind, but must, per- 
force, catch some gleams from within the 
Beautiful Gate, already held open for his 
entrance. 

And so in the soft April morning the old 
parsonage, seated amongits pleasant flelds and 
budding trees, opened wide its arms and call- 
ed to the children who had been born and 
bred within its walls, and had gone out 
thence to fight the battle of life, to come home 
once more, and bring their children, to sit 
about the familiar hearth, and listen to the 


familiar tones, and look, perhaps for the last 
time, upon the gracious face and bowed form 
of him who had cherished and guarded their 
youth, nor spared sage counsel and warning 
to their maturity. 

All heard the call, one in his home a thou- 
sand miles away, one fifty, and others nearer, 
and all obeyed it joyfully, so that when the 
ancient man of God, standing with his wife 
beside him at the head of the long dinner 
table, implored his Master’s blessing upon it, 
at either hand were ranged his children, sons, 
all men now past middle life, and two daugh- 
ters, each heads of families of their own. 
Next came the grandchildren, and the cous- 
ins, and more distant relations, so distant, per- 
haps, that the kinship is more of love than 
blood, but all round the circle ran the bright 
chain of sympathy linking each to all in a 
common fellowship. 

The blessing asked, all sat down to a rich 
and abundant feast, made merry especially at 
the younger end of the table by plenty of fun, 
and some good-natured compliments to the 
young gentleman, who, assuming apron and 
napkin, performed the duties of waiter ina 
highly commendable manner. 

But the hospitable old parsonage had not 
ouly bidden her children home, she had also 
summoned those who in former years had 
looked to the aged pastor as guide, father, 
and friend, and who both then and since had 
loved to come to him for comfort and advice 
both spiritual and temporal. These, and 
theirs were also bidden to come, and early in 
the afternoon the far-stretching roads began 
to be dotted with comfortable country wag- 
ons, drawn by slow-moulded horses, who re- 
marked to each other as they met, that this 
urild weather was sadly suggestive of the 
plough, and whinnied their regrets over the 
departed ease of winter. 

Arrived at the parsonage, the drowsy nags. 
were left to chat together with their heads 
over the palings, while their masters and 
mistresses trooped into the doors standing 
wide to welcome all with the old-fashioned 
hospitality framed into its oaken timbers, and 
glowing upon its generous hearth, 

Old and young they came, little children 
not yet conscious enough of youth to wonder 
at age, young people turning from the joy 


and glory of their own morning, to admire the 
evening calm as yet so far away from them, 
and old people glad to look once more upon 
the face of him who had been young when 
they were young, had shared with them the 
heat and toil of middle life, and now stood 
ready to lead with steadfast faith the way 
through the dark valley all must pass. 


And yet not one of all these aged people 
was old enough to remember the day when 
the man they honored had come to take his 
Place as their spiritual guide and lor ; 
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dainties, and the good-by, until in the twi- 
light the last guest departed, and the family 
gathered quietly about their own hearth, 
heaped high with resinous logs, until the 
flames flashed in fantastic banners up the 
broad, black chimney, and flooded the room 
with such a light as never gas, or lamp, or 
candle gave; for it touched each face with so 


nice a finger that the young eyes, watching 


for oak-leaves in the blaze, glanced brighter 
and more joyously; and the placid counte: 


not one of all that congregation who witness- 
ed the young minister’s ordination was pres- 


ent in the flesh at this his birthday festival ; 


- gmd it was, perhaps, no idle fancy that saw 


the doorways thronged with the shadowy 
. forms and misty faces of those who so often 
had entered them, and now perhaps returned 
to keep solemn holiday on earth once more. 


Nor could one fail to wonder, as the venerable 
host looked slowly round the circle, if ‘his 


greeting was not meant for those as well as 
these; if those trembling hands did not feel 
the clasp of invisible fingers, and his eyes 
meet the glances of those other eyes so long 
since closed upon earthly sights and toils. 

So, standing in their midst, the old man 
spoke. His words were brief and simple, at 
once a greeting and a farewell, glancing back 
at the long period of his ministry, looking 
steadfastly forward into the assured future. 
Pleasant words of thanks, too, for the gifts of 
child and friend, although of the handsome 
watch presented by his son he said that it 
seemed but little worth while to give a time- 
plece to one so soon to exchange time for 
eternity. Then followed earnest and kindly 
counsel to those who should remain behind 
when he was gone, and as each sentence fell, 
it sank into the hearts of those who heard 
with a strange and solemn meaning, seeming 
almost like words vouchsafed from within 
the bright veil hidiag the gates of eternity. 

Next followed a prayer from the clergyman 
who has succeeded to Mr. Allen’s pulpit, and 
then a poem composed for the occasion, the 
service closing with a hymn, written by one of 
the daughters of the house, and sung by mem- 
bers of the family. The first verse is: ~ 


“ Welcome home! this time-worn shepherd, 
Waiting on the hither shore, 

Kindred, friends, the true and faithful, 
Gathers to his fold once more.” 


After this, an hour or two of social inter- 
course, then trays heaped with all sorts of 


of those who looking at them rememe 
bered their own youth, grew yet more indulb 
gent, and a peaceful benediction seemed to 


linger upon the silver hairs of the patriarch 


seated in the midst, his eyes dreamy with the 
memories stirring at his heart, his head bowed, 
and a smile upon his lips telling more of hope 
than of regret. 

And so, in the beautiful evening of the 
Bright Day let us leave him, knowing that 


though the night was stealing on, and the old 
parsonage must presently be wrapped in 


darkness and silence, another morning shall 
surely dawn, another day shall surely come; 
brighter for the old man so calmly waiting, 
than even this the Bright Day we have loved 


to chronicle. 


THE TWO VOICES, 

When Guttenburg, the first printer, was 
working in his cell in the old Monastery of 
St. Aborsgut, he tells us he heard two voices 
address him. The one bade him desist: told 
him the power his invention would put in the 
hands of bad men to propagate their wicked- 
ness; told him how men would profane the 


art he had created, and how posterity would 
have cause to curse the man who gave it to 
the world. So impressed was Guttenburg 
with what he heard, that he took a hammer, 
and broke to pieces the types he had so labo 
riously put together. His work of destruc 
tion was only stayed by another voice, sweet 
and musical, that fell on his ear, telling him 
to go on, and to rejoice in his work; that all 
good might be made the cause of evil, but 
that God would bless the right in the end. 
So to all of us still come those voices that 
came to Guttenburg: the one calling us to 
work, with all the powers of our mind and 
‘body, God's work, while it is called to-day— 
to try and leave this world better than we 
found it; and the other tempting us to get 
over, and take our ease—to leave the plough 
in mid-furrow, and the rest on our oars whem 
we should be pulling against the stream. 
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MOLLIE’S AMENDMENT. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


WHEN Mollie Fay was elght years old she 


was called very passionate and bad-tempered. 


She had two little twin sisters four years old, 
Rose and Effie. They were gay little girls, 
with dancing feet, and tossing curls, and mer- 
ry, winsome ways. Everybody found them 
very charming and lovable but Mollie—she 


was always complaining how much trouble 


they were. Very often she would be required 
to take care of them; for her mother kept but 
one servant, and the children were so active 
they needed to be looked after nearly all the 
time to see that they did not get into mischief 


or danger, If Mrs, Fay said, “ Mollie, dear, 


will you bring your book into mother’s cham- 


ber, and take care of the children while I go 
down into the kitchen to make some pies?” 
Mollie would scowl, and exclaim: 


“O dear! I don’t see why they cannot 
take care of themselves.” 

“T cannot leave them alone, Mollie; I am 
afraid they will get afire from the stove, and 
if you do not obey me and go up stairs im- 
mediately, I shall punish you.” 

Then Mollie would fling down her book and 
run up stairs, and be so cross to the children 
that in alittle while they would both be crying. 

If they touched her‘books or doll she would 
fly into a passion, and run complaining to her 
mother. She said they teased her life out. 

But one summer day both these little sisters 
of Mollie fell sick with a contagious fever. 
The doctor came, and the house was hushed, 
and the father and mother bent over the sick 
bed day and night. While the little children 
were the most ill, Mollie todk the fever and 
fell sick also, and knew nothing put feverish 
dreams for a fortnight. While she lay uncon- 
scious, poor little Rose died. The next day 
Effie died, and the morning following they 
were both buried in one grave. 

When Mollie became conscious, and saw 
her mother’s face bending over her, it was so 
thin and white that she hardly knew it. 

“O mother!” said she. 

“My dear Mollie,” said her mother, “ you 
have been very sick. Lie still; you must not 
talk ” 


Mollie was very weak, so she lay silent and 
looked at the darkened windows, and at the 


table covered with medicine phials, and at her 
mother lying on a lounge beside the bed. 


Every little while she would get up to give 
her medicine or gruel, and Mollie slept, or lay 
awake, weak but painless and comfortable. 
The next morning the doctor came and pro- — 
nounced her out ofdanger. Mrs. Fay dropped 


her face down in the pillow beside Mollie’s, 
and erled for joy that one child was to be 


spared to her. 

When Mollie got about the house again, 
there were no little sisters to trouble her. 
She was the only child in the house. Her 
uncle came and took her out to ride, and 


everybody was very kind and tender to her. 


It took hér a long time to become as strong 


as she had been, and her mother took the 
most anxious care of her. She brought her 
little bed into her room, and dressed her, her- 


‘self, every morning. She took her to walk 


every day, and every night when her father 
came home, he brought her a little gift of a 
book, or a pretty garment, ora toy. At table 
the daintiest dishes were prepared expressly 
for her. She wished for nothing that was not 
given her if it was possible to get it, and be- 
fore the summer had passed she was rosy and 
strong again, and now she was always happy 
and good-natured. 

“Mother,” said she, one day, “ how cross I 


used to be. Do you remember?” 

“Yes, Mollie, lam afraid you were,” an- 
swered her mother. 

“If little Effie and Rose were only back, I 
don’t think I should ever get angry at them 
again,” said Mollie, regretfully. 

“ We will believe not, Mollie.” 


“ Mother ?” after a little while. 

“ What, dear ?” 

“Don’t you think I am a better girl than I 
used to be?” 

“You seem to ar changed very much, 
my child.” 

Mollie went on neiateg her doll’s silk 
wrapper with a great deal of satisfaction. She 
felt perfectly happy. She had not an unpleas- 
ant thought, and felt kindly towards every- 
body. It had been so long since she had been 
in a passion, that she could hardly remember 
it. 
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“Yes, I'am a great deal better' than I used 
to be,” thought Mollie. 

It was only a few days later that God sent 
Mollie another little sister—a tiny, helpless 
mite, with little pink hands always clenched 
tight, and bright specks of eyes, and a pitiful, 
wailing voice. It quivered, and nestled, and 
struggled in a small way, lying in a nest of 
blankets in its nurse’s lap, when Mollie went 
in to see it, and Mollie heard the doctor say 
that he was afraid it wouldn’t live. Her 
mother was very ill, so ill that when she had 
_ smiled on Mollie and spoken to ‘her in a faint 
voice, the nurse told her she must go down 
stairs, and she went down, sitting in her fath- 
er’s lap all the long, lonely evening, and feeling 
very sad and strange. 

Her bed had been moved into a chamber by 
itself, and the next morning her mother was 
not there to dress her. Mollie was full nine 
years old, and could have dressed herself, but 
she wanted somebody to come and dress her. 
So she slipped on her stockings and ran to the 
head of the stairs, and called Ellen, the do- 
mestic. 

“Ellen! Ellen! Come and dress me!” 

A door below opened, and Ellen came run- 
ning up stairs on tiptoe. 

“ Hush! hush, Miss Mollie,” said she. “You 
must not make such a noise.” 

“T want you to dress me,” answered Mollie. 
“T can’t dress you,” replied Ellen; “ I must 
stay in the kitchen; I am steeping some drink 
for your mother. You will have to dress 
yourself this morning, Miss Mollie.” 

“T shan’t do any such thing,” said Mollie. 
“ Just stay here and dress me, Ellen.” 

But Ellen ran down stairs again, as fast as 
she could, and Mollie stood alone in the entry 
for a minute, the red, angry blood of her heart 
surging up in her face and making it crimson. 
Then she turned and went into her chamber, 
slamming the door. The window had been 
pushed up but not fastened, and the jar of the 
slamming door made it fall. It came down 
with a terrible smash, shivering the glass into 
a thousand atoms. The noise seemed to jar 
the whole house. Mollie was terribly fright- 
ened. The next moment her father and Ellen 
came into theroom. 

“ Mollie!” exclaimed her father, “ what has 
happened ?” 

“ Tshut the door and the window fell down,” 
answered Mollie, hanging her head. 

“ God forgive the child, but she’s given her 
mother her death!” said Ellen. 


Her father Soked very pale and grave, and 
Mollie began to cry. Her father and Ellen 
went down stairs again, and Mollie stood alone 
there listening to the sounds about the house, 
her heart full of dread. She heard voices in 
her mother’s chamber underneath, and hurried 
steps passing to and fro in the halls, and at 
last the doctor’s creaking boots coming up 
the stairs. She might have stodd there an 
hour full of dreadful remorse and fear. No 
one minded her. 

At last she slipped on her clothes and went 
softly down stairs. She listened at her moth- 
er’s door a moment, but all was still in there, 


Then she went into the breakfast room. Her 


father had drunk some coffee, but his plate 
was quite unsoiled. At last Ellen came into 
the room. 

“ Your mother is worse, Miss Mollie,” said 
she. “ You had better keep as quiet as you 
can.” 

O, the wretched week that passed! Mollie 
was not allowed in the sick chamber, but she 
knew that her mother was very ill, and there 
was great danger that she would not live. 
Her father hardly noticed her. Every night 
he watched in her mother’s room, and he grew 
very pale and wretched-looking. At last, one 
morning the doctor came into the breakfast 
room. Mr. Fay sprang up from the table. 

“ How is she, doctor ?” he asked, quickly. 

“O, she is mending. She will get up now, 
slow-y with good care. Good morning.” 

When the doctor had gone, Mr. Fay stood 


still a moment in the centre of the room, © 


Mollie wondered what made him tremble so. 
Suddenly he put his hands over his face, and 
Mollie saw great tears come trickling through 
his fingers. She ran and flung her arms 
around him. 

“O father!” she cried, “can you forgive 
me? O,I have been wicked; but I have 
been so wretched! Wont you forgive me?” 

He stooped down and kissed her. 

“ Poor child!” he said, “ you have been very 
near to becoming motherless. Let this help 
you to control your temper and amend your 
faults.” 

But it was many days before Mrs. Fay could 


talk to her little daughter, and understand 


that Mollie was working hard to be really a 
better girl. It was no seeming improvement; 
it was areal one; and the long months that 
she waited on her mother and little sister, 
cheerful, patient and untiring, proved that 
Mollie had at last made an amendment. 
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WILL ®PARNSWORTH’S REVENGE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


In all Singleton there was not a prettier 
girl than Bessie Wells. With the moderation 
of this statement her many admirers would 
doubtless quarrel; but, since the fact of their 
being admirers exposes them to a suspicion 
of partiality, the first limited claim shall 
suffice. Very pretty she was, then, and en- 
dowed by nature with an inexhaustible fund 
of gayety, forever welling up, from the light 
heart, to sparkle in the sunny, hazel eyes, and 
dimple about the ripe, red lips. 

But, beside all this—partly, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of it—Miss Bessie was a flirt. Un- 
fortunately, there can be no question upon 
the subject. Never acity belle has been more 
thoroughly versed in wiles and witcheries, 
than was this village beauty, who counted 
her victims by the score, and whose rustic 
coquetries were so many meshes for the 
hearts of the unwary. Yet the girl was not 
cruel, nor even deliberate, in her mischief. 
It was constitutional; instinctive; like the 
sport of the kitten with her mouse. This im- 
pulse of fascination seemed as natural, and 
often as unconscious, as the drawing of her 
breath. If harm came of it, she was ready to 
shed pitiful tears, and be everlastingly sorry — 
for five minutes—after which the smile came 
out once more, and she began to weave fresh 
snares. So it was, and so it was like to be 
until her own heart should be held in the 
bonds of a strong, real love: the only lasting 
spell of such a nature. 

Among Bessie’s suitors, Will Farnsworth 
undoubtedly had the advantage, if resolute 
persistence could avail to win the prize. 
Energetic and determined, he had no thought 
of yielding to despair until such a resignation 
became absolutely necessary—which certainly 
was not yet. For, if a negative hope be worth 
anything, Will’s case was far from hopeless, 
since his sweetheart at least afforded little en- 
couragement to his rivals. Wherefore he 
kept up a stout heart, under the conviction 
that, as long as her liking belonged to no 
other, there was a chance of its some day 
becoming his own. 

Such was the young man’s theory, from 
which, hitherto, he had derived a good deal of 
comfort. But, in the summer about to be re- 
corded, he seemed in danger of witnessing its 


inverse demonstration after a fashion not at 
all to his taste. That Bessie Wells had at 
length found her match the young men and 
maidens of Singleton all agreed; so did the 
elder village gossips, whose time and tongues 
might have been more usefully employed; 
and, last but not least, in view of its vital im- 
portance to his own happiness, so did poor 
Will himself. And it certainly did look very 
much as if the little coquette had surrendered 
to Alfred Gaines, the young city gentleman 
who occupied the “parlor chamber” in the 
Widow Wells’s pleasant, white cottage. Not 
only had he become her constant attendant at 
all the rustic merrymakings, but, day after 
day, the two might be seen, strolling, through- 
out the sunny, dewy mornings, over meadow 
and woodland, with smiles on their lips and 
flowers in their hands, or passing away the 
long and lovely twilights among the woodbine 
and climbing roses that twined around the 
pillars, and swung from the roof, of the cosey 
cottage-porch. And, all the while, people 
talked and speculated; the girls envied Miss 
Bessie; the boys hated Mr. Gaines—and Will 
Farnsworth was miserable. 

For a time, he kept away from the house, 
but, finally, absence grew too heavy a burden 
for endurance, and, at the risk of increasing 
his unhappiness, he resolved to see her. For 
Guce she was not in the porch, nor yet within, 
where he sought her, unsuccessfully, until di- 
rected by Mrs, Wells to the garden. Turning 
his steps thither, he presently came upon a 
picture which, however charming from an 
artistic point of view, was anything but pleas- 
ing to the unappreciative gaze at that mo- 
ment bent upon it. Standing beside Bessie, 
Alfred Gaines held her in the swing with one 
arm, while the other was stretched upward in 
the endeavor to gain something which, with 
both hands, she held away from him. Both 
were laughing, but not too heartily to hear 
the rustle made by the intruder, as, in turn- 
ing quickly his hand hit and shook a low- 
drooping apple-bough that fell across the 
path. Recognizing him in the clear moon- 
light, Bessie started so violently as to throw 
her head against Mr. Gaines’s shoulder, but 
for which, and the encircling arm, she would 
have fallen to the ground. Immediately re- 
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covering herself, however, she drew away 
from him, into a pateh .of shadow near by, 
leaving Will no choice but to advance, with a 
very hot and uncomfortable sense of false 
position, indicated by his first words. 

“ Good evening,” he began, doubtfully, ad- 
dressing no one in particular—‘ I hope I’m 
not intruding ?” 

Beyond a corresponding salutation Bessie 
made no reply, but her companion was aot eo 
reticent. 

“On the contrary,” he sald, with a mis 
chievous laugh, glancing towards the girl— 
“you are extremely welcome—to me, at least. 
I have quite worn myself out with swinging 
Miss Bessie—whose weight is really some- 
thing surprising !—and shall be glad to find so 
able a substitute.” 

But, with a saucy retort, Bessie declared 
herself tired of the sport, and the party sought 
the porch. Here, however, it was no better. 
A spell of mischief seemed to hold Bessie, who 
could not or would not talk, but sat silently 
weaving a wreath of rosebuds with the ivy 
that entwined one of the rustic pillars, Chill- 
ed with this cold welcome, Will very soon 
rose to go, but, making one last effort, he 
said, hurriedly : 

“ Bessie, wont you walk down to the gate 
with me? I’ve a message for you.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the girl complied, 
stopping short at the gate, and asking, coldly< 

“Well, what's your message? I shall be 
taking cold here.” 

Now Will’s message was some unimportant 
trifle which might as well have been reserved 
for another time, and having heard it, she 
tossed her head, saying : 

“O, is thatall! I'll go back, then. Good- 
night.” - 

“ Well, go back!” said Will, flercely, as she 
turned away—* go back to him, if you want 
to, but I swear—” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, half 
frightened by the savage whisper, the abrupt 
stop, seeming to mask some terrible meaning, 
and the desperate, passionate face revealed 
by the moonlight—* What were you saying— 
please, Will ?” 

She took a step toward him, just touching 
his arm with her hand, but he shook it off, 
and muttering—* No matter—Ill not keep 
you here,” pulled open the gate, and walked 
down the Jane without a single backward 
glance. Bessie, after watching him out of 
sight, returned with a rather troubled face. 

Will’s intention had been to solicit Bessie’s 
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company for a sail which was to come off the 
mext day, on Brant pond, but the coldness of 
her reception had checked his purpose. 
‘Nevertheless, she was there; all life and gay- 
ety as usual, and, as usual, also, accompanied 
by Alfred Gaines. Will was there, too, for, as 
the best sailor, his skillful management could 
not be spared from the boat. But, silent and 
busy, he had very little to do with Bessie, 
who, in the other end of the boat, laughing 
and chattering, amused herself by unsuccessful 
snatches after floating water-lilies. Presently 
Mr. Gaines volunteered his assistance, reached 
far out, lost his balance and fell, just as Will 
Farnsworth, perceiving his peril, gave a shout 
of warning. 

“And he cannot swim!” cried Bessie, in 
trembling dismay. Before the words were 
spoken, Will had made ready for the rescue. 

“O Will!” sobbed Bessie, in a tone that be- 
trayed her heart, as she saw his purpose. He 
gave her one look, and plunged in. Gaines 
had sunk twice, before aid could reach him, 
and was just going down for the last time, 
when a strong hand caught him, held him, 
and bore him in safety to the boat. His ex- 
haustion was complete, and, when somewhat 
revived, he was placed in one of the smaller 
boats, rowed ashore and carried home by Wiil 
Farnsworth, who quietly carried on all the 
preparations without a word or look for 
Bessie, pale and silent in her seat. 

Worn out as he was, Alfred Gaines was 
quite able to talk, and, during their solitary 
ride to the Widow Wells’s cottage, he mani- 
fested his gratitude towards his preserver, as 
best he might, by certain statements to the 
effect that he was engaged to a cousin of 
Bessie’s; that he had known the latter— 
Bessie—from her childhood; and that, on his 
establishment in the household, he had enter- 
ed into a playful compact to shield her by an 
apparent devotion, from the unweleome at- 
tentions of others. Adding his own private 
conviction that the girl was fonder of Will 
than she would like to admit, and, girl-like, 
sought to freeze him info an unconsciousness 
of a feeling that frightened herself. To all of 
which the young man listened rather silently, 
promising compliance, however, when his 
companion enutreated, as a personal favor, 
that he would come to the cottage that eve- 
ning, when he himself should be more fully 
recovered, The result of which strategy was 
that Will did come, to find on the porch, not 
Alfred Gaines, but Bessie Wells, who, greet- 
ing him shyly but sweetly, murmured: 
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“ How kind {t was, Will! how noble to risk 
your life for him—when you were—”’ 

She stopped, blushing. The young man 
filled up the pause— 

“ When I was jealous ofhim? Yes, that I 
was, wickedly jealous—Buat, Bessie, must I be 
80, after this, of him or anybody? Tell me, 


Bessie darling!” And he took her hand, 

“© Will! you are a great deal too good 
for me,” she said. The tears were in her eyes, 
but she did not take away her hand, although 
feeling herself drawn closer and closer. I do 
not think that Will Farnsworth has ever 
regretted his revenge, 
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MARK BERESFORD’S GOVERNESS. 


BY AMANDA M. 


Mark BERESFORD was the most genial, 
kind-hearted man that ever helped to make 
this earth a paradise ; he had some uncommon, 
and a great deal of common sense, keen per 
ceptions of the noble and the beautiful, as 
much refinement and as delicate sensibilities 
as are worth one’s while in this angular, ex- 
asperating world of ours. If his sensations 
Were not profound, they were at least vivid; 
I doubt if he would have been immovably 
constant to a baffled or a disappointed affec- 
tion, but his love was earnest, and tender, and 
true; he was impulsive and enthusiastic, capa~ 
ble of rapture or indignation; not slow to 
anger but quick to forgive; sympathetic and 
soft-hearted as a child, or as some women; @ 
fan whom dull people, and slow people, and 
heavy, bookish people stigmatized as super- 
ficial, but whom generous, bright-witted peor 
ple loved and fraternized with at once. 

Because this hero of mine is a favorite I 
grieve to confess that he had his faults; that 
unlike most men he was not absolutely per 
fect. Pntre nous,I don’t think like him any 
the less for this. I have always found your 
faultless people intolerably stupid ; just a little 
imperfection gives a piquancy and zest toa 
character, keeps you on the lookout for charm- 
tug surprises, and excuses one’s own foibles, 

One of Mr. Beresford’s faults was a too ev 
dent appreciation of Mr. Beresford. He had 
the utmost confidence in that gentleman’s 
opinions, sagacity and general meritoriousness. 
But this, you will perceive, was a venial fault, 
for was not the confidence shared by a great 


many other persons? For that matter, every- 


body is egotistical, but some people have the 
art of concealing it. Mr. Beresford had none 
of this valuable and deceptive reticence. 
Between Mr. Beresford’s self-appreciation, 
and the complimentary regard of all the ladies 
of his acquaintance, of which he was unavoid. 


ably aware, it is not strange that when he 
proposed to Mrs. Beresford he had no doubts, 
or misgivings, or irresolutions, only the most 
unlimited confidence that he should be 
accepted. 

He was not, of course, disappointed. Im 
blushed and smiled through her tears, and 
admitted that she loved him dearly, thinking _ 
all the time how very fortunate she was in 
securing such a husband. She admired his 
fine figure, and bright face, and handsome 
black beard, and she thought how nice it 
would be to live in a swell-front brick house, 
and have servants and all manner of material 
comforts; for hitherto her own pretty white 
fingers had won for her a livelihood. Mrs. 
Irwin’s third story back parlor, where Mark 
had done his wooing, suddenly became very 
mean and insignificant, and the shabby three- 
ply grew yet more shabby in contrast with 
imaginary Brussels and velvets. Before Mark 
had fairly begun to realize the bliss of the 
situation, she had decided,pon her trousseau, 
It was to be as elegant as became her future 
position, if it took every dollar she had laid 


Mr. Beresford congratulated himself, and 
everybody else congratulated him. She was 
an angel. There wus no doubt whatever 
about that. 

Such eestasies might have been forgiven a 
cooler lover than Mark Beresford. She was 
80 pretty that anything might have been sup- 
posed of her. The soft blue eyes would have 
justified you in taking for granted all possible 
depths of thought and feeling. It was easy 
to fancy wings growing from her round, white 
shoulders. She had such a pretty mouth that 
you never knew which was the sweeter, her 
smiles or her kisses. One or two persons who 
saw some promise in Mr. Beresford, ventured 
to wonder whether there was anything besides 


the lovely pink and white face, and smiling 
graciousness. 
“Is Mrs. Beresford intellectual ?” 
#0 no! What in the world does Mark 
want of an intellectual wite? She is a true 
woman,” was the reply. 
A true woman! Is not that a charming 
definition? But what does it mean, pray? 
And so Mark took his angel home. I think 
the wings soon began to disappear, and before 
a twelvemonth came around, they had become 
invisible to the naked eye. 
But by that time Mark had settled quietly 
- down into the homely, jog-trot ways of model 
husbands. His love was not now ecstatic, but 
it was honest and true. If the flame ever 
flickered for a moment, a smile or a caress 
would fan it into brightness again. | 
And so over the Beresford house a decade 
of years dropped their sweetness and paia. 
Mr. Beresford grew rich and grew old; grew 
wiser with his years,as every man with any 
capacity for growth must; constantly with 
men, in active sympathy with the great, busy 
world outside, his mind expanded, his crude 
sentiments grew ripe, and gained in beauty and 
power; his taste was refined, his imagination 
stimulated, his horizon constantly enlarged. 
Aud Mrs. Beresford? She did not grow at 
all, She was a true woman! She took care 
of the children, attended to the household, 
made calls, went to parties and the opera— 
she hated music, but the opera was fashionable 
and excused a grand toilet—and went through 
a round Of similar small offices, that are usual- 
ly called duties. She led the same life that 
ten thousand other women lead, if not positive- 
ly bad, only negatively good. 
I am anxious to do Mrs. Beresford full 
jastice. She had no ideas, no discrimination, 
no broad, generous sympathies, no understand- 


ing or appreciation of what is great, and noble, 


and beautiful; none of those fine intuitive 
perceptions—that vein of delicate poetic sea- 
sibility that ennobles coarse natures and makes 
feeble ones strong. But she was amiable and 
affectionate, had a general intention to do 
right, petted her children, was fond of her 
husband, generous towards her friends, and 
indulgent to her servants. _ 

I don’t think Mr. Beresford ever discovered 
the limitations of his wife’s nature. If he 
found any deficiencies he accounted for them 
by the’ theory of feminine incapacity; having, 
in common with a good many masculine phi- 
losophers, an idea that women are the expo- 
nents of the affections, and are not expected 
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to be intellectual or reasonable, any more than 
kittens, or birds, or any of the inferior animals. 

A decade of years, and then Lu suddenly 
died, leaving her husband overwhelmed with 
grief and consternation, her children desolate, 
Everybody mourned—or perhaps we should 
say regretted—her loss, if we would not use 
too strong a word to characterize so mild a 
feeling; Lu had bright, pleasant, sunshiny 
ways with her, and her set missed her as one 
misses the sunshine. A great many beautiful 
and true things were said at the funeral, and 
Mr. Beresford went back to his empty home, 
feeling it very desolate and lonesome indeed. 
He did not know, and he would have been 
shocked and indignant if he had known, that 
some of his sympathizing friends were already 
speculating about a future Mrs. Beresford. 
What can we hope? In this day of fast living, 
of swift, evanescent sensations, the dead can 
be but lightly and not long lamented. 

The waves of common, daily life soon closed 
over the gap her death had made, “The sorrow 
grew old. Mr. Beresford’s sister came to keep 


. house. She made the calls, mended the linen, 


disciplined the children just as Lu had done, 
Externally the household wore its old look. 
Yet Mark in the depths of his heart felt a void 
that tortured him. He wanted to be petted 
and made much of, and called odious names 
in fun, and talked nonsense to when he was 
tired and sleepy. 

‘The children were not old enough to be 

very companionable. There were three of 
them—May, a rosy blonde, like her mother, 
with her mother’s amiable, easy-going nature ; 
Aleck, a noisy, roystering youngster, pervad- 
ing the house like a spirit of mischief, rushing 
into all sorts of follies, and playing the maddest 
pranks, driving you to your wits’ end one mo- 
ment, and the next atoning for everything by 
the exhibition of so much generosity, and ten- 
derness, and chivalric sensibility, as goes to 
your heart and sends you into a fit of hasty 
repentance for having wished in your vexation 
that boys were abolished; and lastly Mabel, 
the sweetest and latest bud on the family tree, 
a winsome nestling of three years old, with 
eyes that were like forget-me-nots, and lips 
that were a perpetual temptation to kisses. 
' Mr. Beresford had always been rather a 
domestic man, but somehow, after Lu’s death 
he fell into the habit of going more into socie- 
ty, of being tempted away to mass meetings, 
and caucuses, and the club. 

Mrs. Conway was not indeed particularly 
entertaining; remarks as to the price of coal, 
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and the prospect of a decline in butter are ford. He had an undefined idea that it would 
not remarkably inspiring; indeed, they rather be dangerous for a susceptible young girl to 
pall upon the taste after being a thousand be thrown into familiar relations with him; 
repeated. Tobe sure, Lu’sconversation he was not going thus early to become disloyal 
had been of a similar character, as Mr. Beres- to poor Lu. Not atall. And yet he wenton 
ford admitted when he came to wonder at his thinking how much pleasanter a wife was than 
dissatisfaction with Mrs. Conway; but then a sister, and happy he should be if sometime— 
Lu had a soft, easy way of saying common- But here Mrs. Conway unceremoniously sev- 
places, and never juinded if he did not attend ered the thread of his meditations, 
to her; whereas, Mrs. Conway took him up “ But if you would get some sober, discreet 
with a sharp “Do you hear, Mark?” if he person of thirty or thereabouts, who knew her 
showed any signs of somnolency, or dropped business and her place, I think it would do.” 


off into a revery after his cigar. “Yes, I should think it might,” returned 
And Mark, rousing Sot up, replied Mr. Beresford, in a singularly sarcastic, dis- 
patiently: appointed tone. “Do you, Mary, advertise 
“ Yes, Mary. What is it oo and select a person to suit you, and don’t bore 


“ Why about the children, of course. The me with it any more.” 
question is, are you going toletthem goon _ If Mr. Beresford returned to his newspaper 


80 or not?” with a sense of thankfulness that his choice 
“Go on in what way? They’re good chil- of a future wife was not limited to possible 
dren, aren’t they ?” governesses, who was to blame except Mrs, . 
Mrs. Conway bit her thread off with em- Conway? 
phasis and remarked: That lady eagerly availed herself of the 
“ That is just like a man!” permission he accorded. The very next morn- 
Mr. Beresford laughed good-naturedly, and ing the advertisement was in the papers—the 
turned back to his newspaper. very next afternoon she was called down into 
._ “Now, Mark!” in a tone as if the last limit the drawing-room to see a lady who had come 
of forbearance had been reached. to answer the advertisement. 
“ Why, Mary, what in heaven’s name is the The first glance was very gratifying. 
matter ?” “She will do,” thought Mrs. Couway, glane- 


Mrs. Conway made no direct reply, but went ing over the tall, lady-like figure, habited from 
on to say that the late lamented Mr. Conway _ head to foot in black. 
had such and such ideas about the education § The face was grave enough certainly, and 
of children, and she only wished he could see pale, and not too handsome. Not handsome 
what savages her brother Mark’s were growing at all, thought Mrs. Conway, whose ideas of 
to be. beauty were associated with round/ ruddy- 
Mark folded up the newspaper, and looked cheeked girls, bristling with rats, and adorned 
as if he was thankful that he was not Mr. with ribbons and other ephemeral vanities, 
Conway. He glanced over at Mary,where  “ You are in mourning,” said Mrs. Conway, 
she sat sewing at the table, and rather won- - after a few sentences had been spoken, 
dered how a sister of his came to beso very _ “Ihave lately lost my father,” was the grave, 
and how anybody ever fell in love with low reply. 
her. But he only said, with a martyr-like air: There was only a sudden softening of the 
“I suppose, then, we must have a governess, dark brown eyes, but Mrs. Conway was not a 
as Lhave suggested at least half adozen times.” quick observer, and did not notice it, She 
“A governeds!” Mrs. Conway ejected the measured her with her calculating eyes. 
offending word as if she had aspecial spite  “ You are past twenty-five, I think, Miss Le 
against it, and instantly relapsed intoa severe Baron?” 


silence. “Tam quite haughtily. 
“ What can we do, then?” “Rather young,” muttered Mrs, Conway, 
Mrs. Conway ignored the appeal. with a little doubtful nod. 


“ Some silly chit of a girl who will be setting “More years might be desirable,” she said, 
her cap at you, and making you and herself aloud. “ We want some sober, discreet person, 
ridiculous.” My brother has only lately become a widowe , 

“Pshaw!” and any behaviour that should excite re- 
But for all the contemptuous interjection, mark—” 
the thing had already occurred to Mr. Beres- “ Madam !” 
5 vert 
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The calm, proud face was lighted by a 
transient gleam of indignation; the brown 
eyes grew very dark and bright. 

Mrs. Conway quailed. 

“ Of course,” she stammered, “ I didn’t mean 
to insinuate that you would commit any in- 
discretion, but young girls, you know, are apt 
to be flighty.” 

There was a slow, sad smile came creeping 
about Therese Le Baron’s lips. There had 
been little room for flightiness in her life, God 
knew, she thought, bitterly. 

In a moment she said, quietly: 

“I thik you may trust me!” 

“T rather think I can,” was Mrs. Conway's 
conclusion ; and so the engagement was effect- 
ed, and Mrs. Conway was left to think it over. 

For a moment, when that rosy glow of 
anger had overswept Miss Le Baron’s face, 
Mrs. Conway had thought she would not do; 
but now she recalled the pale complexion, the 
impassive, somewhat irregular, features, the 
folds of black hair put straightly back from a 
forehead too high and broad for feminine 


beauty; she grew very complacent, and her 
feelings quite justified the remark with which 


she met Mr. Beresford when he returned to 


“J think I have found a governess that will 
do nicely.” 

“ Have you, indeed?” returned Mr. Beres- 
ford, in asatirical tone. “Is she humpbacked 
or dwarfed? Has she a mole on her nose, or 


is she cross-eyed? Or what physical defect 
is it that qualified her to meet your approba- 


years old. She is coming to-morrow.” 


“Humph!” 

Somehow Mr. Beresford did not seem near- 
ly so delighted with the prospect as he ought 
to have been. He was inwardly praying for 
patience, and his mental soliloquy was not of 
the most gallant nature. An old maid! Prim, 
snuffy and plain! What an incubus to be 
hung to an unoffending man! No more smok- 
ing in the house. A cigar would outrage her 
nice sensibilities. No more romps with the ° 
children of evenings ; no more playing pick-a- 
pack; no more trolling upon all-fours, a simu- 
lated bear, with the accompaniment of merry 
shouts and laughter. And then the question 
of his own demeanor to her. If he was cor- 
dial and friendly, she would of course think 
he had fallen in love with her, and—O dread- 
ful thought!—she might marry him out of 
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hand, nolens volens. This possibility was too 
frightful to be calmly contemplated, and Mr. 
Beresford resolved to open the acquaintance 


by treating her with a frigid politeness that 


should nip all matrimonial projects in the bud. 
Full of this wise determination he went home 
to dinner the next day. 

Mrs. Conway was invisible, and neither of 
the children was to be found, and Mr. Beres- 
ford proceeded to the sitting-room alone. A 
lady was sitting in an easy-chair in a graceful, 
negligent attitude. Some kind of white fabric 
thrown boldly out against the dead black of 
her dress lay upon her lap, and her swift, 
white fingers went up a long seam. Mr. 
Beresford watched her for a moment before 
his light step on the carpet aroused her. 

Some people have a passion for beautiful 
white hands. Mark Beresford had. He had 
also his own theory about taper fingers and 


round, unwrinkled joints. Therese Le Baron’s 
hands were dainty enough to satisfy even such 
a connoisseur. They had never been stretch- 
ed across the keys of a piano till they resem- 
bled birds’ claws, nor roughened by work, nor 
shrivelied by ill health. And this sewing dis- 


played them so admirably;. making the most 


of every pretty curve. 

Suddenly at a slight movement she looked 
up and rose instantly. Mr. Beresford stood 
transfixed. Was this the plain, snuffy, prim 
old maid—Mrs. Conway’s paragon ? 


The black cashmere dress swept around her 
in folds whose classic ease would have made 


an artist wild. ‘The white edge of linen was 
scarcely whiter than the throat and wrists it 
encircled. The beautiful dark brown eyes 
met his with a look of calm inquiry. The 


surprise and admiration in his look brought 
8 rosy flush to her cheek, but her sélf-posses- 


sion did not waver. 

“Mr. Beresford, is it not? Iam Miss Le 
Baron.” 

Mr. Beresford was conscious of a singular 
sensation. He had a vague fancy that those 
clear, proud eyes were searching him through 
and through, finding out, every defect in him, 
and especially discovering his ungallant 
thoughts of her. 

She fall in love with him, indeed! He 
stood before her trying to conquer his awk- 
ward confusion, while she made a few com- 
mon-place renrarks; and then, as if she had 
said all that courtesy demanded and was in 
no wise inclined to go a step beyond that, she 
sat down to her work again. 

The white fingers went swiftly up the long 
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tion ?” 
“Nonsense, Mark! She is rather plain, and 
is very quiet and sober, and is twenty-nine 
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seam, and the long lids that shaded the brown 
eyes quite hid them from him. She looked as 
if she had utterly forgotten his existence. It 
was very awkward and uncomfortable, and 
what could Mr. Beresford do but take refuge 
in his newspaper? ; 

“So that is what you call a homely woman, 
is it?” he said to Mrs. Conway when late that 
night the two stood vis-a-vis on the hearth- 


re Why; don't you think so?” asked Mrs. 
Conway, with anxious hesitation. “I’m sure 
her nose is too large, and her mouth is wide, 
and she hasn’t a bit of color, and—” 

“ But for all that she is a remarkably lovely 
woman,” he interrupted. “It strikes me, 
Mrs. Conway, that you have made a very 
pretty blunder ;” and with that Mr. Beresford 
walked away. But there was a funny, mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes, that vexed and 
annoyed Mrs. Conway beyond measure. She 
could not get over her discomfiture, and she 
vented her spite, as a narrow, unamiable wo- 
man would be sure to do, upon the unfortu- 
bate governess. 

Therese Le Baron was proud, but she was 


also terribly poor, and her poverty obliged 


her to ignore insults that made her heart beat 
fast with indignation. She scorned to avenge 
herself upon Mrs. Conway, and so took her 
revenge in hating Mark Beresford. At least 
she imagined she did, and there was no one 


to contradict her. 
Certainly Mark would not have done so, be- 


ing himself quite of her opinion. Of course 
she disliked him, else why did she always fall 
into silence or a book when they were tete-a- 
tete for a moment ? 


She was genial enough with the children ; 
May worshipped her, Aleck declared that she 
was the “jolliest” woman he ever saw, a 
liberty of speech which quite amazed his 
father, and little Mabel could not be won 
from her side. 

They used to sit in the library of evenings, 
and sometimes a casually opened door would 
feveal such a cheerful, cosey circle, and such 
merry interludes of laughter would flow out 
between such pleasant talk, that Mark grew 
quite homesick with longing to be a sharer in 
it; the dining-room grew dolefully dismal. 
But if he was tempted to go in, Miss Le Baron 
congealed at once, and such a blank, woeful 
silence fell upon the children that papa was 
fain to go back to the dining-room and his 


cigar, or if those became intolerable he be- 
took himself to the club. Yet even this was 


growing dull. For asthe months slipped by 
he began to think that he loved this cojd, un- 
approachable girl who bore herself with such 
haughty indifference towards him, who would 
not be patronized or be made love to, or court 
his attention, or in any wise demean herself 
as women had been accustomed to do in his’ 
society. 

He did not half know her; he had only 
caught glimpses of her; but he was sure he 
had never known any woman comparable to 
her; whose tastes were so pure, whose per- 
ceptions were so keen and fresh, whose cul- 
ture was so wide. Then accident had revealed 
such flashes of tenderness, such sweetness and 
truth of love, such willing self-sacrifice, that 


The year rounded to Christmas. Happy 
homes grew bright and gay with preparations 
for the holy festivities. Hearts grew tender 
and warm. Even Miss Le Baron became 
more gentile and kind. 


One day a tree was brought in all green 
and odorous with the sweetness of the pine 


woods, and while the children stood around, 


eager and chattering, queer-looking packages 
were brought out from their hiding-places 
and hung upon the tree. 

“O Miss Le Baron, do you suppose Santa 
Claus will bring you anything?” shouted 
Aleck, whose inclinations had oscillated be- 


tween 8 set of chessmen and s solitaire board, 
with either of which he was sure she would 


be enchanted, but who, by his father’s advice, 
had at last settled down upon a beautiful 
pearl brooch. _ 

Mark Beresford looked up at her quickly. 
She had been very gentle and sweet all day, 


‘and he had got to lle in wait for her smiles, 


“ Of course your father will make Miss Le 


Baron a present,” said Mrs. Conway, quickly. 
“ Her faithful services deserve to be remem- 


bered. I hope it will be something substan- 
tial and useful.” 


Miss Le Baron’s face became very cold and 
proud, and she then and there resolved that 
if Mr. Beresford gave her anything, she would 
instantly decline it whatever it might be. 
And then she grew angry at this sensitive- 
ness which she could not control, which was 
forever making her miserable. Why need she 
care for anything a vulgar, insolent woman 
might say? But she did care. She was so 
made that she could not help it. 0, if she 


could only be as cold and stony as she seemed ! 
She wondered if the mask imposed upon 
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people, upon Mr. Beresford for instance. She 
hoped jt did, and yet she could have cried 
like a child for very longing to accept the 
kind friendship which his manner seemed 
daily mutely to offer her. 
_ Mr. Beresford, if he was a little egotistical, 
was so generous and warm-hearted, so tender 
and pitifal towards all misfortune. But here 
she caught herself up with a sudden pang of 
self-reproach. What was the use of such 
thoughts? It was herduty to hate Mr. Beres- 
ford, and she did hate him, of course. 
Meantime Mr. Beresford watched her, 


* thinking her proud, sweet face never looked 


more sweet and proud, and the resolution he 
had made grew strong and bold—to win her 
at all costs, in the very teeth of her coldness 
and reserve. 

And here the sterling gold of Mr. Beresford’s 
character shines out, The man who would 
be daunted in his wooing by his lady’s cold- 
ness, or repulsed from his purpose by one 
little, chilling monosyllable, is no hero of 
mine, And I think such women as Therese 
Le Baron are worth some pains in the winning. 
. The still, crisp December day wore on, and 
about dusk Miss Le Baron disappeared from 
the parlor. The dressing-maid could hardly 
restrain the children, they were so impatient 
to know what Miss Le Baron was going to 
wear. May had confided to Aleck certain 
speculations of her own, excited by a half 
glimpse of some misty white muslin through 
a half-open door. But not they or any one 
was prepared to see her come down looking 
as bright and pure as.a star from heaven, the 
transparent folds of the sheer muslin haloing 
ber like a cloud. Her beautiful black hair 
was looped back in graceful, smooth curls; a 
wreath of smilax crossing her head, let fall its 
shining green leaves upon her temples. 

. Mrs. Conway examined her critically. 

* You look very well, my dear, very well 
indeed,” was her gracious comment. 

“TJ should think she did, cried Aleck with 
indignation. “Isay she’s a regular beauty, 
aint she, papa?” 

Miss Le Baron swept proudly away. No 
tint of rose stained the white smoothness of 
her eheek.' What was his praise to her? 
Mark Beresford walked hastily down stairs, 
vowing that he would forget this girl and her 
confounded proud ways. 

They were lighting the tree now, by Mrs. 
Conway's orders. She was eager to try the 
éffect. A moment it shone—a pyramid of 
white fire. The children danced with delight. 


“Now blow out the lights quickly,” said 
Mrs. Conway. 

Little Mabel toddled nearer, her small brain 
alive with curiosity and interest. In an in- 
stant Aleck gave a frightened shout, and 
every one looked around with startled faces. 
Then a cry parted the blanched lips. The 
child’s muslin frock had swept across a light- 
ed taper and the light, thin fabric was in 
flames in a moment. 

“©, Miss Le Baron, put it out, put it out,” 
cried Mrs. Conway, shrinking in cowardly 
fear from contact ‘with Mabel, who, wild with 
fright and pain, ran about uttering terrible 
cries. 

At her aunt’s appeal to the governess, 
Mabel sprang towards her, and forgetiul of 
danger to herself, Therese threw her down 
upon the carpet, and worked bravely to ex- 
tinguish the flames. She lifted her up pres- 
ently, scorched and blackened; the pretty 
yellow curls had fallen a sacrifice; there 
would be a scar or two upon neck and arms, 
but Mabel was saved. 


He had come in with swift steps, alarmed 
by the terrible outcries, but in their fright 
they had not noticed him, and he stood in 
silence an instant, seeing it all at once, 

Therese rose and turned towards him, 
quietly saying : 

“ She is safe, Mr. Beresford.” 

“T owe itto you, God bless you!” he said, 
with emotion. 

Her face was not now cold and proud, but 
all alight with gratified joy. 

The servants came with bandages, and 
cooling lotions and Mrs. Conway, herself 
again, bustled about with her usual com- 


Miss Le Baron stood apart. Her snowy 
dress was black and crumpled, her face was 
pale, but her eyes glowed dark, and bright as 
diamonds. 


Mr. Beresford went to her. “Are you 
hurt?” he asked, anxiously, catching a look 
of pain that crossed her face. “Good Heaven, 
your hands !” 

The fire had used them cruelly. The deli- 
cate flesh was seamed with red lines. He 
took them to his lips covering them with 
kisses. Some inarticulate, tender words, that 
made her eyes soft, and brought the roses to 
her white cheeks, and then Mrs. Conway 
came between them, hard and sharp-eyed. 


af “O my darling, I am so thankful,” she 
5 cried, in glad tears. 
4 “ 
= O papa, papa! 
» 
placency. 


“You had better go to bed at once, Miss 
‘Le Baron.” 

But Miss Le Baron refused to be sent to 
bed, and kept her place among the guests. 
Some new feeling made her heart warm and 


happy that night. Mark Beresford seeing it 


grew strong in his resolve. « 

That night after the company had retired 
‘Therese ran down to the drawing-room for 
some, triflé she had left there. She was 
humming some low, sweet tune, but the song 
died suddenly when she heard voices in the 
small alcove in the library. 

She turned. The crimson curtains, half 
parted, revealed the two who stood there 
facing each other, neither of them perceiving 
her. 

“I suppose you know what I have to say 
to her to-morrow,” said Mr. Beresford. 

There was & momentary pause, and then 
Mrs. Conway said, coldly: 

“ Yes, I suppose you are bound in honor to 
ask her, after what she has done.” 

Mr. Beresford was silent. He had no mind 
to let his grim sister see his heart. And so 
in the silence, Therese stole back to her room, 
her mind full of strange, contradictory 
thoughts. Away down below all her anger, 
and mortification, and shame, there was a 
miserable sense of thankfulness that she knew 
what he was going to do, and why; now she 
_ Would know how to answer him, and without 
this foreknowledge she might—not have 
known so well. She began to fear that she 
did not hate Mr. Beresford half as much as 
she ought. 

Her face was very cold and discouraging 
when he sought her the next day. He search- 
ed it in vain for any promise, If ever Mark 
Beresford had been too self-confident and 
presuming, surely his humility now wou 
atone for it. He began at once with 
courage of desperation. 

“ Miss Le Baron, I want to thank you for 
what you did last night—” 

“There is no need of any thanks,” she in- 
terrupted. “Ionly did what any one would 
have done.” 

“ Not many I imagine would have risked 
life and harm so generously as you did; and 
you shall not prevent me from expressing the 
deep feeling of gratitude towards you which 
warms my heart.” 

“ Pray excuse me, Mr. Beresford.” 

“No, you must hear.” The effort he was 
making for self-control made his voice cold 
and hard. It was almost stern as he went on: 


Besides, the debt is mine, afid Miss 
minipts might hope that any thought 0 


turned suddenly; white hea ightoing 
flashing from her eyes: 

“You are mistaken, sir. No thought of 
you mingled with what I did. TI would have 
done as much for the child of any Irish beg- 
gar,” she said, vehemently. 

He grew pale. 

“That may be,” he said, bitterly, “ but that 
shall not prevent me from telling you that I 
love you, from asking you tobe my wife.” 

“ You—love me!” she repeated in scorn. 
*You! and you come here to insult me, to 
mock me with such words as these because I 
suppose some fancied notions of honor—” 

Here the hot tears, a long time kept down 
aud struggled against, rose to her eyes and 
choked her voice. 

“ Therese, Therese, you mistake me—” 

But she broke from him and fled up stairs. 


_ Following into the hall‘ he met Mrs. Conway 


in suspicious proximity to the door. 

“ Really, Mark; I could almost fancy you 
had been refused,” remarked that lady, 
graciously. 

* He went down town thinking that he 
should see her again at night, and then per- 
haps he would have himself under better, con- 
trol. But- the day seemed very long, and at 
last he entered the sitting-room half an hour 
before the dinner hour. 

“Where is Miss Le somal to Mrs. 


“Gone?” 

“Yes. And I mast ony 2 don’t regret it. 
She has given herself a good many airs, and 
after her scorn of you I should hardly think 
you'd care to meet her again.” 

“Scorn! Did she scorn me?” . 

“Tt looks like it’ said Mrs, Conway, 
satirically. 

“Do you know where she is gone? ‘Tigo ; 
and fetch her back this minute.” 

“T have no idea where she is gone,” said 
Mrs. Conway, in triumph. And looking up 
she was astonished at her easy, good-natured, 
amiable brother. 

Now began the search that extended far 
and wide, that reached to all possible and im- 
possible places, that was never forgotten, or 
lost sight of, or intermitted, pursued with an 
unwavering determination to bring her back 
to bless his home and fill his heart with a 
higher, deeper joy than ever he had known, — 
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“ Gone.” 


4 


OF antil now guessed, carried on the more 
‘eagerly as more and more he realized what 
she was to him. 

And so two years went, and one evening— 
it was Christmas timd again, and he was in 
& bookstore looking up some gifts for the 
children—a voice startled him. He had not 
noticed the slight figure clad in faded gray at 
his side. 

“Couldn’t you afford to give me alittle 
more, sir? It took me a long time to do 
‘them, and two dollars seems very littlé.” 
And some drawings in water colors dropped 
from her listless hands to the counter. 

The dealer said he couldn’t really, for 
things of that kind were plenty, and people 
didn’t care about them, and all the time Mark 


If she had been less miserable, less pre- 
occupied with her trouble, she would have 
known who ‘opened the door for her, and 
stepped out into the street after her. Butshe 
did not look up till the exultant words came: 

“ Therese, I have found you!” 
_ Then one long look in his face, and she 
sobbed out, “ O Mr. Beresford.” 

He drew her hand within his arm, and they 
went along with the crowd. In a moment he 
asked : 

“Are you leading me to your home ?” 

“You must not go to my home,” she 
faltered. 

»* Very well. Then you must go to mine.” 

But they went on, and presently she 
stopped, saying: 

“Come up here then, if you will. I am 
very poor now.” 

It was a shabby lodging-house, and she led 
him to a mean, small room high up, where 
were the working materials with which sh 
tried to keep the wolf at bay. 

Looking round at the poor, meagre furnish- 
ing, he forgot his triumph, and his voice 
trembled strangely, as he said: 

“My darling, how did it happen ?” 

“T lost my interest in my work, and then I 
could not get pupils, and then I became ill— 


‘and so I got very poor. But I am not so 


proud as I was;” and the wan, thin face 


smiled up at him through tears. 


He held her close in bis arms. 
“And you would-not come to me.” - 

: “TI would have died frst,” with some of her 
old fire. 

“ Well, [have come to. you, and you shall 
aever leave me again. She did not make any 
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reply at once, and Mr. Beresford seemed to 
take a good deal for granted. At any rate 
his face was radiant, and I think he was re- 
paid for all the trouble the wayward girl had 
given him. 

She laughed a little presently, and said, with 
aspice of malice in her eyes, which looked 
weirdly bright in her thin, shadowy face : 

“But you must confess that it was a very 
unfortunate way of putting it.” 


OCOUPATION FOR CHILDREN. 

The habits of children prove that occupa- 
tion is a necessity with most of them. They 
love to be busy, even about nothing; still 
more to be usefully employed. With some 
children, it is a strongly developed physical 
necessity, and if not turned to good account, 
will be productive of positive evil, thus verify- 
ing the old adage, that “Idleness is the 
mother of mischief.” Children, if indolently 
disinclined to it, should be encouraged, and 
disciplined into performing for themselves 


> every little office relative to the toilet, which 


they are capable of performing. They should, 
also, be required to keep their own clothes 
and other possessions in neat order, and fetch 
for themselves whatever they want; in short, 
they should be taught to be as independent of 
the services of others as possible, fitting them 
alike to make a good use of prosperity, and to 
meet with fortitude any reverse of fortune 
that may befall them. 

“ The fireside is a school of infinite import- 
ance. It is important because it is universal, 
and because the education it bestows, being 
woven in the woof of childhood, gives form 
and color to the whole texture of life.” True, 
but the fireside should be warm and the fire © 
burning bright with geniality and love, else 

e fireside were no better than a barren 


GIFrTs. 

After all, what are the greatest gifts that 
God gives? Are they not the natural gifts that 
God gives to every one of us? Are they not 
that marvellous faculty of genius that operates 
we know not how, but which does part one man 
from another; and is this not greater than ary 
inheritance of outside things, which, after all, 
are little more to any man than the dress he 
wears for a season, and casts off forever in his 
hearse ? Is not this imperishable gift of genius 
greater than ary external circumstances which 
are but the mere accidents of life, while each 
plays his little part in the sight of man ? 


4. Beresford was bending towards her trying to 
a get a look at her face. 
4 
"waste. 
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A MERCHANT PRINCE. 

The Barings, of England, have been a noted power 
in the commercial world for nearly two centuries. 
The house was established in London during the 
reign of William and Mary, by John Baring, the son 
ofa Lutheran minister who came over from Amster- 
dam after the downfall of James Il. This John 
Baring had four sons, of whom Francis, the third, 
was the most noted. He was born in 1736, and died 
fn 1810. He and his brother John succeeded their 
father in the business, which was the manufacture 
and sale of cloths. Before long, however, John 
withdrew from the house, and Francis carried it on 
on an enlarged scale; he placed it in a high position. 
He was regarded throughout his life as one of the 
ablest and most upright men in Europe, and his ad- 
vice was eagerly sought in public affairs by both 
Lord Shelburne and Pitt. He was a director of the 
Bank of England, and of the East India Company ; 
he entered Parliament in 1784, and was made a baro- 
net in 1793. At his death he left a fortune of one 
million one hundred thousand pounds exclusive of 
his business. 

Sir Francis Baring left five sons—Thomas the old- 
est inherited the title and the greater part of the 
property of his father, but took no share in the 
business; William and George passed most of their 
active years in India; and Alexander and Henry 
. took charge of the London establishment. Henry 
soon withdrew, however, and Alexander, to whom 
we purpose to devote this brief sketch, alone remain- 
ed in the establishment. 

Alexander Baring was born on the 27th of October, 
1774. He was educated partly in Germany, and 
partly in England. The foundation of his commer- 
cial training was laid in the great house of Hope & 
Co., at Amsterdam, at that time the greatest mercan- 
tile establishment in the world. The occupation of 
Holland by the French, sent the Hopes to England, 
and young Baring returned home. He had now 
mastered the whole system of European commerce, 
and he proposed to his father to allow him to visit 
America for the purpose of studying that of the New 
World, which he foresaw would be of vast propor- 
tions in the course of time. Sir Francis readily con- 
sented to this project, but urged his son to be careful 
upon two points—to buy no waste lands in America, 
and not to bring a wife thence, for, said he, ‘‘ Uncul- 
tivated lands can be more readily bought than sold 
again; and a wife is best suited to the home in which 
she has been brought up, and cannot be formed or 
trained a second time.” Young Baring, however, 
followed neither injunction. He expended about two 
hundred thousand dollars in Jand in Pennsylvania 
and Maine, which in the end proved a profitable in- 
vestment, and in 1798, soon after his arrival, married 
the daughter of Senator Bingham. This was also a 
profitable investment, for at the death of his father- 
in-law, he inherited a sum of nine hundred thousand 


dollars. He spent four or five years in America, 
having among his personal friends the illustrious 
Washington. 

He returned to England when he was about thirty, 
and became his father’s chief manager, ‘and in a few 
years his successor. He had a great drawback in an 
unfortunate impediment of speech, but in spite of 
this, became a great favorite in society as well as a 
leader in commerce and politics. He was the author 
or suggester of many of the wisest measures of the 
government. He opposed the second war with the 
United States, and the acts which led to it; but 
when the struggle had commenced, advocated its 
energetic prosecution, and denounced the terms of 
the treaty, as he declared they left the way open for 
future difficulties. Under his vigorous management, 
the house of Baring its proudest position ; 
and this led the Duke de Richelieu, in 1818, to say, 
“There are six great powers in Europe—England, 
France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Baring Broth- 
ers.” Richelieu had good cause to think this, as 
Alexander Baring had just negotiated a monster loan 
for the French government. The house stood in 
Europe next to the Rothschilds, and in America was 
preferred to the latter. 

In 1825, Mr. Joshua Bates, an American, and Mr. 
Thomas Baring, a nephew, were admitted as part- 
ners. Mr. Bates is well known to the people of this 
country for his munificent donations to the Boston 
Public Library. Mr. Francis Baring, the son of “the 
house,” and Mr. John Baring, another nephew, were 
also admitted into the partnership, and in 1828, 
Alexander Baring retired from business. 

In April, 1835, in consideration of his eminent ser- 
vices, both as a merchant and a politician, he was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Ashburton. He now 
retired from public life, appearing in it only once 
more, in 1841, when he was sent to the United States 
to settle the difficult and troublesome question of the 
boundary between the Union and British America. 
The treaty of 1814 had left this matter open to dis- 
pute, and it had nearly involved the two countries in 
another war. Lord Ashburton was deemed the most 
fitting person to undertake the mission, owing to his 
American associations. The choice was a happy one. 
The commissioners appointed by this government 
were mostly his personal friends, and the mutual 
esteem which prevailed between the parties resulted 
in a fair and satisfactory adjustment of the difficul- 
ties, which is known in this country as the Ashbur- 
ton treaty. 

Lord Ashburton died on the 13th of May, 1848, at 
the age of seventy-four. He was succeeded in his 
title by his son, William Bingham Baring, who had 
nothing to do with the business, which passed to the 
second son, Francis, who a few years ago also suc- 
ceeded to the peerage by the death of his brother. 
The great house is still flourishing, and steadily pur- 
suing the course marked out by its greatest member. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 


It is a striking feature of the American character, 
that the love for the Union, which is « part ofthe 


existence of all loyal citizens, so far from being weak-— 


ened, is inte sified by absence. This was strikingly 
illustrated in Australia during the prevalence of the 
rebellion. .The tacts given below we take from a let- 
ter from thatcountry. When the pirate Shenandoah 
entered the harbor of Melbourne, several patriotic 
Americans sojourning there determined to put an 
end to her career. Information of this design was 
secretly sent to a number of their countrymen at the 
diggings. In a short time a sufficient force was col- 
lected for the execution of the scheme. A steamer 
was chartered for the purpose of conveying the party 
out to the Shenandoah, when that vessel was to be 
boarded, her crew overpowered, and the ship to be 
at once headed for the United States. Unfortunately, 
the Shenandoah went into the dock for repairs a few 
hours before the time appointed for the attack. Not 
discouraged by this, it was resolved to blow her up 
by means of a torpedo, as she left the dock. For this 
purpose, the entire force was employed to purchase 
the gunpowder in small quantities, and have the tor- 
pedo case made for it. No one was allowed to know 
the movements of the others, so that, if arrested by 
the authorities, they could not testify .--'nst each 
‘other. The torpedo was made and planceu directly 
in the path the steamer would take when she floated 
out. Watchmen were kept on guard night and day, 
and the person who was to discharge the torpedo 
was concealed within a hundred yards of the ship. 
_ Owing to delays in repairs, the ship did not leave the 
dock for a week, and during all this time the watch 
was strictly kept. At last the vessel began to move 
out, and, all unconscious of her danger, came directly 
over the torpedo. The lanyard was pulled, but no 
explosion followed, and the steamer escaped. An- 
_other plan was formed to captare her, but her sudden 
_departare prevented its execution. 


+ > 


KRONSTADT. 

The relations of this country with Russia are be- 
coming so important, and the trade between the two 
nations is increasing so rapidly in value, that our read- 
ers will readily avail themselves of an opportunity to 
learn something of the principal seaport through 
which this trade is carried on. Kronstadt is situated 
on the southeast part of a small, rocky island, called 
Kettle Island, at the eastern extremity of the Gulf 
of Finland, and opposite the mouth of the Neva. It 
is twenty miles from St. Petersburg, and is the most 
“tmportant naval fortress in Russia, and the seat of 
the admiralty. It is strongly fortilied, and is believ- 
el by military men to be impregnable. It guards 
the only approach by water to the capital. The 
South Channel which is the best and most used, ad- 
mits of the passage of only one vessel at a time, and 
is commanded by several hundred pewerful guns, 
and the opposite channel, which is shallower and 
more difficult, is also defended by extensive fortifica- 
\ tions. The city Mes back of the defences, looking 
seaward, and is intersected by two canals, one of 
which is the outlet of an extensive naval dock; the 
other is used to enable merchant vessels of the larg- 
est size to reach the warehouses in the heart of the 
city. The government has some two hundred large 
buildings here, and its navy-yards and docks are 
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among the most extensive in the world. Kronstadt 
is ice-bound nearly five months in the year, but, in 
spite of this, two-thirds of the foreign trade of the 
empire passes through this port. The fortifications 
protected the capital during the war in 1854 against 
the British fleet under Admiral Napier, which did 
not even venture to attack it. 


THE CHESAPEAKE BAY. 

The largest bay in the United States isthe Chesa- 
peake. It enters Virginia between Cape Charles and 
Cape Henry, and extends almost to the northern 
limits of Maryland. It is about two hundred miles 
long, and from four to fifty miles wide. There is a 
sufficient depth of water for ships of the largest size 
to ascend almost to the mouth of the Susquehanna. 
Itis provided with numerous small bays, some of 
which are called rivers, and receives the waters of 
the great rivers of Virginia and Maryland, which 
enter it through broad, deep estuaries. It abounds 
in the most delightful qualities of the wild duck, and 
is the best fish and oyster region in the Union. It is 
subject to sudden and violent storms, but this is 
remedied by the numerous snug anchorages which 
line its coast. 

The Chesapeake is the most beautiful sheet of water 
in the New World, and the attractiveness of the view 
is heightened by the busy scene which it presents. 
On a fair day we have frequently counted over one 
hundred sail in sight from a given point, and upon 
one occasion during the war, we saw over one hun- 
dred and fifty vessels of all kinds in sight near the 
mouth of the Potomac. ° 


> 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Collectors of postage stamps may find the following 
facts, which we present for their benefit, both nseful 
and interesting. The postage stamp had its origin in 
London, on the tenth of January, 1840, and for ten 
years England alone made use of it. It was adopted 
in France at the beginning of the year 1849. The 
Tour-and-Taxis office introduced it into Germany in 
the year 1850; and now it is in use in sixty-nine coun- 
tries in Europe, nine in Africa, five in Asia, thirty- 
six in America, and ten in Oceanica. The United 
States alone has upwards of fifty kinds of postage 
stamps. Van Diemen’s Land has its own stamp, as 


‘have also Hayti, Natal, Honolulu and Liberia. Of 


late years the collection of stamps has become a reg- 
ular business, and in Europe it is so extensive as to 
necessitate the employment of agents and corre- 
spondents, and the sales of collections are regularly 
quoted in the public journals. 


THE USEFULNESS OF DEAD HorsEs.—Few per- 
sons properly appreciate the value of the horse, for 
almost every one regards him solely as a beast of 
burden. But the services which he renders do not 
stop there. He is as useful after death as in life. 
Excellent gloves are made of his skin, his hair is 
woven into cloth, his bones cut into buttons or 
ground into fertilizers, his hoofs are turned into glue, 
his intestines are used for the manufacture of delicate 
membranous tissues, and his flesh has been found by 
actual experiment in France to be equal to beef. 
Considering all this, we shall not be far from the 
truth, when we pronounge the horse the most useful 
to man of all animals, 
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The Florist, 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


Go, flower, and my passion declare, 
While her delicate praises you speak— 
Yet the peach blossom hue is less fair 
Than the bloom of her beautiful cheek.—Wizrex. 


The Hollyhock 

Produces its best effect when each plant rises by 
itself from a circular patch in a lawn. An avenue of 
hollyhocks, without any other flowering plants, is 
also very grand and ornamental, especially if the 
background on each side of the avenue be a hedge of 
laurel or some other evergreen shrub. The holly- 
hock with such a background has a very fine effect. 
The seeds of hollyhock, which is a biennial, should 
be sown in March; in April, when the plants come 
up, they should be thinned ont and then suffered to 
remain till September, when they should be trans- 
planted to the place where they are to flower. As 
the hollyhock requires a rich and strong soil, it will 
be advisable, if the general soil of the garden be not 
of that nature, to dig a pit two feet in diameter, and 
two feet deep, which should be filled with equal parts 
of good strong loam and thoroughly rotten dung, 
chopped up and well mixed together with the spade. 
When the pit is filled, the earth should be allowed a 
few days to settle, and then filled up to the general 
level of the garden; after which the young holly- 
hocks should be planted in it, singly, if the plants be 
very strong, and three together, if they should be 
weak. When the flower-stem appears, it should be 
tied to a stake, if not strong enough to support itself. 


Alsine. 

This genus was founded on the Chickweel (Alsine 
media), and it contained four or five weedy-looking 
species. It also gave a name to one of the sections of 
Caryophyllacem ; the plants belonging to that order 
which have the sepals of the calyx distinct being said 
to belong to Alsinem, and those which have their 
sepals united into a tube at the base are said to belong 
to Silenew. The species which compose the genus 
Alsine appear to have been nearly all distributed 
among other genera, and even the Chickweed is now 
called Stellaria media. 


The Mask-Flower. 
The species are low under-shrubs, or herbaceous 
plants, and are very ornamental either in the green- 


_ house, or grown as annuals in the open border during 


summer. They thrive well in any light rich soil, and 
are readily increased by seeds or cuttings. They are 
very desirable for flower-gardens, on account of the 
brilliant scarlet of their flowers; and where there is 
no greenhouse, the plants should be raised from seeds, 
sown ona hotbed in February, or struck from cut- 
tings early in spring, and brought forward in a frame 
or pit, and turned out into the open air in May. 
When kept in a greenhouse, they should always be 
set out in the open air when the other plants are 
fumigated, as they are easily killed by tobacco smoke, 


or any other vapor. They are also 
very apt to rot, or damp off, as it is called, at the col- 
lar, if they have too much moisture, though the roots 
soon become dried up and withered if they have too 
little. Though the stems of some of the species are 
quite woody at the base, they seldom live, even with 
the greatest care, longer than two or three years. 


Alpinia. 

A genus of reed-like plants, natives of the East 
Indies and South America, with large and showy 
white or pink flowers, of which one or two species 
merit a place in select collections of stove plants. A 
nutans is one of the most common, and when grown 
inarich sandy soil, in a moist heat, with plenty of 
room, it will flower freely. Like most of the other 
Scitamineous genera, there is a considerable degree 
of sameness in all the species, both in flowers and 


‘fruit, and therefore one kind is enough for a small 


collection. 


Alstroemeria. 

This is a genus of tuberous-rooted plants, with 
beautiful flowers, natives of South America, and ca- 
pable of being grown in a high degree of perfection 
in flower gardens, in the stove, greenhouse, or open 
air, according to the species. The soil which suits all 
the Alstroemerias is a mixture of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, or well-rotted dung. Of all the stove 
species, A Ligtu, with white and scarlet flowers, is 
the most difficult to flower; but by giving it abun- 
dance of water during summer, and a strong heat in 
December, it will flower in February; and one plant 
will scent a whole house with fragrance like that of 
Mignonette. After flowering, the plants ought to be 
allowed to rest for three months, during which time 
very little water ought to be given to them. After 
this, they should be repotted, and encouraged to 
grow, by giving them plenty of water. 4. edulis, 
Jus. is another stove species, which climbs to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, and, like all other climb- 
ers, thrives best when turned out into the open bor- 
der. It may, however, be grown in a pot, commenc- 
ing with one of small size, and shifting it several 
times, till it is at last put into a pot eight or nine 
inches in diameter, when a frame of wire, three feet 
or four feet high, may be fixed to the pot, and the 
stems . rained over it. 


The China Aster. 

This is one of the most ornamental annuals. There © 
are many varieties, and those known as the German 
asters are considered the most beautiful. They 
should be raised on a hotbed, in February or March, 
pricked ont when the plants have two or three 
leaves, and transplanted into the open garden in 
May, where they will make a very fine appearance 
fa September and October. They should be grown 
fa" light rich sofl, or in loam and thoroughly rotten 
dung. 


Boiled Rice 

Take two cups of rice; wash it in cold water; put it 
into a cloth with a teaspoonful of salt; tie the cloth 
loosely, 80 as to give room for the rice to swell one 
half; boil it two hours; or put the rice into a sauce- 
pan with a quart of milk and water, and let it boil 
‘three-quarters of an hour; then put a little milk into 
a bowl, stir it round, and then put the rice in to form 
it. Oover it up to keep it hot, and let it remain fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. # 


Soft Custards. 

Boil a quart of milk or cream, and beat up eight 
eggs with half a pound of sugar. Turn the milk on 
the eggs, boiling hot, stirring the eggs all the time, 
and flavor it with lemon or peach. Strain it through 
@ gauze sieve into a pitcher; set the pitcher into 
boiling water, and let it boil until it thickens. Stir 
it most of the time, for if it curdles it is spoiled. 
Turn it into custard-glasses. 

Broiled Scrod. 

Take a small cod, or the tail of a large one; sprinkle 
@ little salt over it, and let it remain over night; in 
‘the morning wash off the salt, and wipe it dry; set 
the outside to the fire first, and let it broil gently 
half an hour; when it is dished, rub it with a little 
butter and a very little pepper; send it to the table 
very hot. 

Apple Jelly, with Custard. — 

Take a pound of white sugar; put it into a pint of 
old water; let it boil till it is a rich syrup, then add 
‘as much apple as it will absorb, and the juice of two 
lemons; boil it until quite thick, then pour it into a 
mould until quite cold; it will tarn out likea jelly. 
Serve in a dish with a rich custard and a whipped 
cream. 


A boiled Indian Pudding. 

Take two teacups of Indian meal; scald it witha 
pint of boiling milk; add to ita cup of flour, a large 
‘eupfal of beef or veal suet chopped fine, half a gill of 
‘molanses, two cups of dried apples, and a spoonful of 
salt; mix all this together ; tie the cloth soas to allow 
the pudding to swell one-third, and boil it five hours. 
Curried Oysters. 

Wash a quart of oysters from the liquor; put the 
liquor into a saucepan; braid up one-quarter pound 
of butter with two tablespoonsful of flour; stir this 
into the liquor with one tablespoonful of curry pow- 


. der. Let it come toa boil; putin the oysters; give 
them one boil; serve in a deep dish. 


Ourry Chicken. 

Cut the chicken into good-shaped pieces; put them 
Anto a saucepan with a few little pieces of salt pork, 
sn onion, and 4 little salt. Put in cold water enough 
£0 cover it; let it simmer over the fire until the 
ehicken is very tender, and the water has simmered 
almost away; then mix a table-spoonful of curry in 


The Bousetvite. 


Cut slices of veal from the fillet about half an inch 
thick, and four inches square. Have ready some 
cold or raw veal chopped fine, stale bread crambs, 
seasoned with mace, popper, salt, sweet herbs, and a 
piece of butter; drop in an egg; mix this all together 
well; lay the dressing on the veal; sew or skewer 
them up tight in the form of olives; lard them with 
salt pork; lay them into a baking-pan, with a cup of 
hot water; bake about one hour, basting with flour 
frequently. In dishing them, place two or three on 
adish. To make the gravy, add a good piece of but- 
ter, a little flour, mace, pepper and salt; give it one 
boil; turn it on the olives; garnish with parsley and 
lemons. 


Bouilli Beef. 

Put a part of a brisket of beef, weighing six pounds, 
into a saucepan, and cold water enough to cover it; 
let it boil until the scum rises, and skim it nicely; 
add two carrots, two turnips, and one onion, cut in 
dice form; stick an onion full of cloves; let all this 
simmer three hours; add one tumbler of red wine, 
two teaspoonsful of mixed mustard, and one table- 
spoonful of soy; let it simmer one hour. When 
done, sprinkle over it some pickled cucumbers, cut 
very fine; stir a little flour into your gravy, give it 
one boil, turn it into the dish with the meat, and 
send it to the table very hot. 


A Beef Pie. 

Take cold roast beef or steak; cut it into thin 
slices, and put a layer into a pie-dish; shake in a 
little flour, pepper, and salt; cut up a tomato (if you 
have it), or onion chopped very fine; then another 
layer of beef and seasoning, and so on until the dish 
is filled. If you have any beef gravy, put it in; if 
not, a little beef drippings, and water enough to 
make sufficient gravy. Have ready one dozen pota- 
toes, well boiled and mashed, half a cup of milk or 
cream, and a little butter and salt; spread it over the 
pie as a crust, an inch thick; brush it over with egg, 
and bake it about twenty-five minutes. 

A Loin of Veal 
Is very nice, roasted plain. It is, however, very 
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ae a little water; stir this withthe gravy, and let it 
re stew with the chicken ten minutes. Have ready 
Sh some rice boiled and formed in cups. Dish the 
= chicken; take out the onion; turm the gravy over 
aa the chicken, and lay the rice around the dish. 
= 
7 palatable cooked the same as a fillet of veal, by tak- 
e place. It requires three hotrs if roasted plain, and 
aa three and a half hours with dressing. 
Batter for Priter 
Take half a pound of flour, one ounce of butter, 
Aen which melt, the whites of three eggs well beaten, 
Sa half a glass of beer, and enough water to make a 
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Curious Batters, 


Origin of the Term “ Blue-Stocking.”’ 

This term, which is applied in ridicule to pedantic 
literary ladies, has rather a singular origin. Boswell 
relates that in 1781 it was the fashion for ladies to 
form evening assemblies, in order to participate in 
the conversation of learned literary and ingenious 
men. One of the most celebrated talkers, on these 
occasions, was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore 


blue stockings. He was so very popular, and his ab-— 


sence from these gatherings was so much regretted, 
that it was frequently said, “ We can do nothing 
without the blue stockings.” The term was after- 
wards applied to this and other similar clubs, and 
then to the ladies who attended them, and still later 
was used in its present sense. The most famous 
“ Blue Stocking Club” was that which met at Mrs. 
Montague’s, and was sometimes attended by Doctor 
Johnson, and which has been immortalized by Han- 
nah Moore, in her poem of the “‘ Bas Bleu.” 


Moving Photographs. 
M. Claudet, by an adaptation of the Phenakistocope 


retains an impression a short but still appreciable 
time, and thafa second impression being given, a 
subtlé mental action (possibly only physical) connects 
the two by supplying the “‘ missing link,” is the prin- 
ciple of the new arrangement. A portrait of a figure 
striking and of another receiving a blow, when rap- 
idly opened and closed before the eye opposite which 
they are placed, take the appearance of actual mo- 
tion in M. Claudet’s process, which promises to be a 
popular and novel arrangement of the photographic 
art. 


Coal-Gas. 

When coal-gas is ignited, the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere first combines with the hydrogen of the hydro- 
carbons, either gaseous or sufficiently volatile to as- 
sume & gaseous form, 80 as to produce water. Whilst 
@ part of the carbon of these hydro-carbons combines 
with the oxygen to produce carbonic acid, the other 
portions of carbon float in the mass of ignited gaseous 
matters, and reach @ sufficient temperature to radiate 
light in all directions. It follows, therefore, that the 
richer the coal-gas is in hydro-carbons, into the com- 
position of which enters a large proportion of carbon, 
the more brilliant will be the flame. 


Cotton versus Linen. 

A Professor Boettger has discovered the means, by 
the aid of chemistry, of recognizing the presence of 
cotton in linen fabrics. He takes a piece of the sus- 
pected cloth, about two inches by three-quarters of 
an inch, and, after having unravelled both weft and 
warp, plunges it into an alcoholic solution of analine 
and fuchsine. The superfiuous coloring matter is 
removed by washing the pieceof cloth thus dyed 
several times in water. If, while it is still wet, it be 
placed in a saucer containing ammonia, the cotton 


fibres will immediately become discolored, while those 
of linen will preserve a fine red color. 


Chinese System of Bronzing. . 
The Chinese are said to bronze their copper vessels, 

by taking two ounces of verdigris, two ounces of cin- 

namon, five ounces of sal ammoniac, and five ounces 


The article is then held over a fire till it becomes 
uniformly heated; then it is cooled, washed and dried. 
It thus receives one, two, or several such coats, until 
the desired color is obtained. An addition of sul- 
phate of copper to the mixture makes the color 
chestnut-brown. 


Etching Meteoric Stones. 

Professor Bottger gives the following as his method 
of etching meteoric stones, so as to render their in- 
ternal structure visible. Nitric acid of 1-2 specific 
gravity is diluted with an equal volume of water, and 
the stone, having been previously cut and polished, 
is placed in solution. The sides and parts not re- 
quired to be acted upon are coated with a solution of 
asphalte in benzole. To facilitate the action of the 
acid, the face of the stone is touched lightly from 
time to time with a camel-hair pencil, and afler the 
lapse of five or six minutes the stone is taken out of 
the acid, and carefully washed, first in water, and 
then in carbonate of soda, to remove every trace of 
acid. The stone is then dried, the asphalte dissolved 
off by turpentine, and the etched surface coated with 
a solution of paraffin in benzole, to preserve it from 
rust. 

Force of Instinct. 

Mr. Southey, in his “ History of Brazil,” thus de- 
seribes the perilous situation of Cabeza de Vaca, who, 
sailing towards Brazil, is prevented from shipwreck 
by a grillo, or ground cricket: “When they had 
crossed the line, the state of the water was inquired 
into; and it was found that of a hundred casks there 
remained but three to supply four hundred men and 
thirty horses. Upon this the Adelantado gave or- 
ders to make to the nearest land. Three days they 
stood towards it. A soldier, who set out in il] health, 
or ground cricket, with him 
from to be amused by the insect’s 
voice; but it had been silent the whole way, to his 
no little disappointment. Now, on the fourth morn- 
ing, the grillo began to ring its shrill rattle, scenting, 
as was immediately supposed, the land. Such was 
the miserable watch which had been kept, that up- 
on looking out at this warning, they perceived high 
rocks within bow-shot ; against which, had it not been 
for the insect, they mast have been lost. They had 
just time to drop anchor. From hence they coasted 
along, the grillo singing every night as if it had been 
onshore, till the yreached the island of St. Catalain.” 


of alum, all in these into a paste 

with vinegar, and g it upon the surface of 

the article, which should be previously brightened. 
—the Thormatrope toy improved—has made moving 
photographs. The well-known fact that the retina 


A COMPARISON. 
A susceptible fellow, given to falling in love, relates 
the following: 

When I was sixteen, I fell in love. There was 
nothing remarkable in that, for most young men of 
that age do the same thing. But what Iam going to 
tell you is, how my courtship terminated. 

Tt was at a party I saw Sallie B——, who was one 
of the sweetest girls in Ticktown ; and, I tell you, she 
looked sweet in her white muslin ball-dress, with her 
hair falling loosely over her shoulders. I got an in- 


I was just the happiest man in all Ticktown. 

Well, at last the party broke up; but I had an in- 
vitation to callon Miss B——. That was all I wanted, 
and I didn’t sleep much before Sunday evening—for 
that was the time I'd fixed to call. I called; saw 
Miss Sallie to church—saw her home; and when I 
left I had a pressing invitation to call again, and I did 
not forget it, I assuré you, 

At the end of a month I was completely gone. At 
last I resolved to “ pop the question,” and fixed on 
my next visit for the time, studied “ Courtship Made 
Easy” thoroughly, and concluded I was ready for 
the task. 

The time arrived. Here I was, sitting by the side 
of my beloved, with my arm around her waist! I 
took her hand in mine, and screwed up my courage 
to say, “ Dear Sally, do you love me?” She made no 
answer; but her eyes were cast down, and I hoped— 
yes, I was certain—she loved me. I put both my 


kisses on her rosy lips. She did not resist, but raised 
head, and said: 
You're as bad as Sam Simmons!” 


+ > 


A BABY IN THE HOUSE. 

A correspondent, who seems to have had some 
- trouble with his first-born, relates his experiences: 
T have one of those interesting “animals” at my 
house. It came when it rained, dark as pitch and 
my umbrella at the office. The doctor lived five 
miles due west, and the nurse six miles due east, and 
when I got home the milkman was at the door. 

It is a fanny little chip, that baby; Solferino color, 
and the length of a Bologna sausage. Cross? I guess 
not! Un’um. It commenced chasing me down the 
‘pathway of just when muélin, linen and white 
‘flannel were the highest they had Adam 
built a house for Mrs. Eve's ch Doctor’s 
- charge $2 a squint and $4 a grunt. 

poor little thing is that aby; a speck of a nose 
‘Mike a wart; head as bald as a squash, and no place to 
' hitch a waterfall; a mouth just suited to come the 
gum game and chew milk. I have bumped it, stuffed 


my far cap down its throat, given it the smoothing 
fron to play with, bat that little red lump, that looks 
as if it couldn’t hold blood enough to keep a musquito 


from fainting, persists in yelling like thunder! It 
shows a great desire to swallow its fists; and the 
other day they dropped down its throat; al] that 


troduction, tanced with her once, twice, thrice, and _ 


arms around her neck, and pressed one, two, three - 
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prevented their going clear through, was the crook in 
its elbows. It stopped its music, and Iwas happy 
one and one-half minute. 

It’s a pleasure to have a baby in the house—one of 
the stomach-ache kind. Think of the pleasure of a 
father, en dishabille, trembling in the midnight hour, 
with his warm feet upon a square yard of cold oil 
cloth, dropping paregoric in a teaspoon by moonlight ; 
somebody thumping on the door; wife of your bosom 
shouting, “hurry!” and the baby yelling till the 
plaster drops from the ceiling. It’s a nice time to 
think of dress coats, pants, ties and little kids! 
Shades of departed cocktails, what comfort! What 
a picture for an artist in plaster of Paris. Its ma 
says the darling is troubled with wind on its stomach ; 
it beats all the instruments you ever heard. I have 
a cradle with a miraculous soothing-syrup bottle on 
the dash board. 

Its mother says only wait until it gets bleached 
[it’s been vaccinated] and old enough to craw! around 
and feed on pins. Yes,I am going to wait. Wont 
it be delightful? “ John, run for the doctor! sis has 
fallen in the slop pail, and is choking with a potato 
skin ;” “sis has fallen down stairs;” “sis has swal- 
lowed the tack hammer;’’ shows signs of mumps, 
measles, croup, colic or some other infernal thing, to 
ter’s corned beef. 

And all this comes of my shampooing and curling» 
my hair, wearing nice clothes, looking handsome, 
going a courting, and making my wife fall in love 
and marry me. 


AN ANXIOUS HUSBAND. 


Ned Sawyer was practical joker—a of 
goods, and a “seller” of his acq 
many were the tricks he played off on his friends, 
few of which they were able to pay back. Among 
his neighbors was a shrewd Yankee—Jim Fisher— 
who had been “ sold” a number of times by Ned, and 
vowed revenge. 

One day, some years since, as Jim was sitting in 
the parlor of the City Hotel, he saw Ned deposit his 
wife in the Chelsea hourly, and, bidding her good 
morning, return to his store. bia 

Jim jumped from his chair,and, rubbing his hands, 
as though a bright idea had popped into his head, 
said: 


“T’ve got you nowy old fellow.” 

Jim watched the hourly start with its precious 
burden, and in fifteen minutes was wending his way 
up Washington street. 

Seeing Ned standing in the door of his store, he 
hurried along, looking as anxious as possible. 

“ Halloo, Jim, hold on,” said Ned, as his friend ap- 
peared about to pass. “ What's the hurry?” 

“Qan’t stop,” said Jim, nervously, 

“Why?” 

“TP'm going to Uncle Jim's. The Chelsea omnibus 
has run off Charlestown and his 


daughter 
was aboard,” said Jim, making as if he must be off. 
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_“ Chelsea omnibus—off the bridge?” said Ned. 


Indeed, I’m sorry,” said Jim; “‘ but excuse me;” 
and he started up the street at a rapid pace. 

Ned jumped for hia hat, and in the next minute 
was turning in the direction of the bridge, as fast as 
his propellers could carry him. 

Puffing like a porpoise, he reached the bridge, and 
noticing a group of men gazing into the water, hur- 
ried to the place. 

“Where did the omnibus run off?” asked Ned, 
striving to conceal his anxiety. 

“ What omnibus?” 

“I was told the Chelsea omnibus just run off the 
bridge,” replied Ned. 

The men stared a moment or two, and then one of 
them, smiling, said : 

“It just passed, and must have gone off at that 
end,” pointing towards Charlestown. 

A slight titter satisfied Ned that he had been 
“gold,” and, reeking with perspiration, he made his 
way back to the store, where he found Jim com- 


fortably seated, the morning paper. Ned 
began to swear, and getting into a passion, when 
Jim remarked: 


“<1 admire your affection for your wife; and be as- 
sured I shall report to her the anxiety shown by her 
loving lord for her welfare.” 

The joke was soon known inthe neighborhood, and 
Ned was “bored ” to such an extent as to effectually 
oure him of his joking propensities. 


SPECULATING IN MULES. 
. An amusing story is told of “ Rocky” Thomas, who 
enjoys quite a notoriety on the plains, for his genial 
nature and sparkling wit. “‘ Rocky” served for seven 
years in the —— regiment, U. 8. A., with the rank of 
sergeant. 

While his regiment was stationed in Texas, several 
years ago, Sergeant ‘‘ Rocky ” had charge of acorral. 
One morning two mules were found dead, which fact 
was promptly reported to the colonel, who gave the 
laconic, “‘ Drag them out,” which was forthwith done. 
It occurred to “ Rocky” that if the mules were drag- 
ged back into the enclosure that night, he could re- 
move and sell two mules, and report “Two mules 
dead,” as he had done previously. The mules were 
accordingly drawn back, and other mules sold, and 
the morning report, “‘ Two mules dead,” evoked the 
same order—* Drag them out.” 

The ruse was practised several successive nights, 
until the colonel’s suspicions were aroused that somo- 
thing was wrong, and he determined to keep watch 
the following night. About midnight, he espied from 
_ his office window the enterprising “ Rocky” in the 

act of dragging the veritable mules into the corral. 
He raised the window, and shouted: 

“Sergeant, you had better get fresh mules—those 
are about worn out!” 

brief time in the guard-house. 


Wuart is the difference between a Catholic priest 
and a Baptist ?—One uses wax candles and the other 
dips 
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A DEAD-HEAD. 


The Zanesville Signal gives the following humorous 
description of a “ free ride” on the cars. A Zanesville 


. man, being “ flat broke,” and wanting to go to Co- 


lumbus, concluded to “ brags it,” and accordingly took 
aseat inacaron the Central Ohio Railroad. The 
Signal thus describes the tfip: 

The train had nearly reached Claypool’s before 
the conductor, whom we shall call Jones, had reach- 
ed our dead-head friend, in his round of collect- 
ing tickets and fares. “ Your ticket, if you please,” 
said the conductor. 

“ Haven’t any,” said the dead-head. 

‘* Where are you going?” inquired the conductor. 

“ Columbus,” replied the dead-head. 

“Two dollars and ten cents,” said Jones. 

Haven’t nary astamp,” replied our dead-head 
acquaintance, 

“You must pay your fare or get off the train,” said 
Jones. 


** Stop her,” quietly remarked the dead-head. 

The train was stopped, and he was left on the side 
of the road to await, as he said, the next train, on 
which he succeeded in getting. The same scene 
transpired, ending by the dead-head telling the 
conductor to “stop her,” and he being left again on 
the side of the road. Train after train was boarded, 
and each put him off a little nearer Columbus. The 
last train on which he got was that of our friend 
Jones, who was on his return trip from Bellaire to 
Columbus. Dead-head got on his train at Pataskai, 
and was under full headway before being discovered 
by the conductor. 

. “ Going to Columbus again, I suppose,” said Jones, 

“ Haven’t been there yet,” said dead-head, “I 
can’t get a ride of more than six miles before they 
put me off. I don’t think I'll get on more than one or 
two trains after your’n before Columbus will be the 
putting-off place.” 

“ Well, do you think we can carry you unless you 
pay your fare?” inquired Jones. 

“Stop her,” quietly remarked dead-bead. 

“ Well, I do think,” said Jones, “of all the brassy 
individuals I ever met, yon are ahead of them all. 
T’ll take you there for your infernal impudence,’’ 

And so dead-head waa carried into Columbus on 
the same train he started on three days before. 


A year or two after Tyler’s accession, the president 
contemplating an excursion in some direction, his son 
went to order a special train ofcars. It so happened 
that the railroad superintendent was a very strong 
whig. On “ Bob’s” making known his errand, that 
official bluntly informed him that his road did not 
run any special train for the president. 

“ What!” said Bob; “ did you not furnish a special 
train for the funeral of General Harrison?” 

“Yes,” said the superintendent, patting Bob on 
the back; “and if you’ll only bring your father here 
in that shape, you shall have the best train on the 
road,” 


— 


“You here, Jones? How the dickens did you find 
your way out?” “Find my way out! what do you 
mean?” ‘ Why, the last I saw of you, you were lost 

in slumber.” “Ah, well, I rode out on a night-mare!” 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 
“ Yes, I saw it.” 
“Heavens! my wife was on board?” sata Nod, 
turning pale. 
| 


An affectionate father, blessed with a second baby, 
thus announce? the fact to the world. 


By gosh, we've got another baby, just like t’other, 
they’d been twins, only one come along two years 
ahead. It’s got the same old squall, yells like blue 
blazes, and keeps spitting milk. I held it the other 
night while the “‘nuss” was hunting up the “‘lixer 
pro.” Well,no matter, but I wont trot it again soon, 
if I do, my “wardrobe” may be “ spiled,” it sung 
sweetly all the while until I gave it a slight digin 


_ the back which made her collapse, and if you'd have 


seen this, J. W. B., you'd have thought it was a love- 
ly collapse, too. “ Experience is a wise schoolmas- 
ter.” I’ve laid in @ stock of wet goods for It, seventy- 
three botties of teething syrup, three quarts of patent 
suicide landanum, two dozen bottles of Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial, s0 as to treat her cordially, a barrel and three 
pints of paregoric. I got the three pints, so if the 
barrel gives out some dark night in the middle of a 
thunder storm, I'll be sure to have one dose left, 1 
was brought up to believe a man’s house was his cas- 
tle, but I’m darned if I aint mighty small potatoes in 
the new baby season; the “ nuss” is boss, and carries 
the keys of the castle-gate, and she amuses herself by 
striving to see that I don’t have a thundering bit of 
comfort, she keeps me in the kitchen watching to see 
the “ gruel bile,” or “ daubing” mustard on square 
bits of cloth with the handle of a spoon marked “J. 
W.B.” I can’t drink the baby’s paregoric without 
the “nuss” smelling it, and telling my better or 
worse that I’ve been drinking whiskey,and am a 
drunken brute. Then I’m summoned to her bedside, 
end told that “if she sliould die I’d remember this,’ 
and “nuss” will say poor thing, and next day tell all 
the neighbors how my brutal treatment is killing my 
wife, and how the poor, dear thing sobs herself to 
sleep every night, and I feel as sheepish as though I 
had been indicted for stealing kindling wood from a 
grave yard. The baby's breath is as sour as ten-day 
old buttermilk; its mouth when shut aint bigger than 
a worm-hole in a hickory nut; it’s generally open, 
and as big a8 a stove-pipe hole. When she was two 
days’ old I gave her a real bone tooth-pick, to get the 
“chunks” of curdled milk out of her teeth, who 
laughed at me, and I looked and found that she was 
deformed, for she was born with nothing to chew 
with. It was coming a regular gum game on me; but 
I had to put up withit, She has a tongue just about 
as big as my palate, and all stained white; it will 
swallow a quart bowl full of milk, and then you can 
put baby, milk and all, into the bow] and not hal fill 
it. 


_ It aint got but three hairs, and wife prefers comb- 
ing them straight to curling. Its complexion is 
the color of a mahogany wash-stand, and its body the 
shape of a peanut. She hag a good voice for ten-or 
eleven o'clock nights, but I’ve got an orthodox way 
of shutting her up; I take her by the bottom of her 
long white dress, let her head hang down, and swing 
her gently backward and forward, keeping time with 
the pendulum of the clock; if she is very noisy, I let 
her head rub on the Brussels carpet; then I let up a 
little, and as I see her breath coming back, I throw 
in a little more swing; by way of dessert, I puff a 
little killikinick tobacco smoke down her throat, 
which makes her as mad as the deuce, and it makes 
her squirm, too; but I tell wife it’s good for worms, 
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and I should think it ought to be, if it aint; she is 
mighty independent, and don’t care any more for the 
memory of George Washington than she does for the 
back-bone of a cat-fish, and thinks more of a sugar 
teat than of Andy Johnson or any other man; she is 
80 partial to yell-ow, I think she will make a good 
abolitionist. Doc. says there is no use buying flannel 
in small quantities every two years, and that I had 
better lay it in by the case. I hinted I hoped butter 
would come down, as my children were so well bred 
they would require large doses; he told me that I 
must not think of the expenses, only to think what a 
help they would be to me. I sighed, and asked when? 
And when I thought what was in store for me in the 
future, I thought it would take a mighty big store to 
supply them. We are going to have that young 
dumpling christened just as soon as she will make a 
bundle big enough to carry out, and a drop of water 
wont drown her. We've hunted over all the gai-lic, 
sacks-on, sell-tick, and greasy-ann names, but have 
concluded to wait until wife and me both dream one 
name the same night. We want something ideal, for 
what we have of her now is all real. I guess you'd 
think so to see me gliding around the room on tiptoe 
in the still hour of midnight, shivering with cold, and 
holding a little tin sauce-pan over the gas-light, 
swearing clear down in my stomach, waiting for the 
milk to “ bile;” it takes longer to “‘ bile” two gills of 
milk for a yelling baby than it does to get up steam 
on an ocean steamer. I can “bile,” over a dozen 
times before the milk will once; then for a sleepy 
head of the family it is delightful exercise to “ by-a- 
baby” around the room, sticking stray pins in your 
feet, and swinging a cross baby to and fro; darn it, I 
always feel like giving them a quart measure of car- 
pet tacks; she was four hours the other day swallow- 


_ing & half salt spoon fall of hash, and the mother gave 


me rats for feeding her and sent for doc.; he came, 
pat his ear on her chest, shook his head, ordered a 
tenth of a drop of castor of] put in a quart pitcher,and 
given sparingly every fifteen minutes until relieved, 
and the little pug makes as much muss swallowing 
it as I would a whole watermelon ; he said the danger 
lay in the potato, but wife is shouting for me to bring 
her the paregoric; so I'll stop. 


TOOK DE COTTON. 


In one of the Southern courts, the other day, a 
rather amusing reply was made by a negro, who was 
on trial for larceny. The county y read the 
indictment against Moses Shields (colored) for lar- 
ceny; in the same he was charged with stealing a 
quantity of cotton. On being asked the usual ques- 
tion, “What say you—guilty or not guilty?” he 


“I took de cotton.” 
Judge—“ Have you any defence to make? Any 
counsel to assist you?” 

Moses—“ Yes sir; no sir. I took de cotton.” 

, Judge—“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Moses—“ Well, you see, sir, since dis "ere peace has 
been made, I aint stole quite so much.” 

“Let his pleading be not guilty,” said the judge. 

The case went to the jury, and a verdict of not 
guilty was rendered. 

How To LEARN TO Love your ENEMIES.—Play 
at croquet. 
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THE SECOND BABY. 
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Wr. Boggs and his First Giiwe of Cricket. 


Photograph of Mz. Boggs as he appeared before the game 


commenced. 


Mr. Boggs receives an emphatic bat. 
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Mr. Boggs makes his fret run. | 
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Cricket is too much for Mr. Boggs. He is batted out, and carried home on a shutter. 


hereafter to learn cricket without field practice. 


as Mr. Boggs is bowled out. i 
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